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Hodgenville  Cabin 


t  Lincoln's  Birthplace. 

THE  Courier-Journal  has  begun  the  publication  of 
affidavits  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  born 
in  Hardin  county,  Kentucky,  but  in  Washington 
county,  in  the  same  state,  and  that  consequently,:  tho 
cabin  on  the  Lincoln  farm  in  Hardin,  now  Laruo 
county,  is  not  the  birthplace  of  the  emancipator.  The 
affidavits  are  those  of  William  and  John  Hardesty, 
father  and  son.  The-  former  was  made  in  1888,  when- 
William  Hardesty,  was  90  years  old.  It  recites  that 
he  was  present  at  the  wedding  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
Nancy  Hanks  in  Washington  county;  that  they  resided 
there  until  after  two  of  their  children  were  born.  The 
first  child,  a  girl,  died  in  infancy.  The  second  was  a 
boy  named  by  his  parents  Abraham.  Shortly  after  the 
birth  of  this  child,  the  affidavit  continues,  Thomas 
Lincoln,  feeling  the  need  of  a  new  location,  engaged 
William  Hardesty  to  stay  with  his  wife  and  infant  son 
while  he,  went  to  seek  one.  He  found  a  place  in 
Hardin  county  and,  returning,  removed  with  his  family 
there  when  little  Abe  was  six  weeks  old.  .  i 
President  Lincoln  was  of  the  opinion,  that  he  was 
born  in  Hardin  county,  Kentucky,  and  that  his  parents 
were  married  in  that  county.  These  facts  are  stated 
in  the  Hay-Nicolay  biography  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  own 
authority. 

At  this  late  day  the- discussion  has  only  sentimental 
interest.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  born,  whether  in  one  part 
of  the  country  or  another  is  not  important.  The 
practical  question  is  as  to  what  effect  the  affidavits 
will  have  upon  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  national 
shrine  on  the  Bite  of  the  old  Lincoln  farm  in  Larue 
county,  Kentucky.  Whether  Lincoln  was  born  therH 
or  not,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  he  lived  there 
with  his  father  and  mother,  and  the  Larue  county  place 
is  more  associated  with  his  early  life  than  the  Wash- 
ington county  home  from  which,  according  to  the 
Hardesty  affidavits,  he  was  removed  when  but  six 
weeks  old>«u ' u  1  Juu^rtfiL.    fe>U*  ©fc 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTHPLACE. 


Poverty  and  Desolation  Wafted  on  tne 
Famous  Baby. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  great  war  Presi«' 
dent,  was  born  in  Larue  (then  Hardin) 
County,  Kentucky,  in  a  rude  little  log  I 
cabin,  says  St.  Nicholas.  This  cabin  has] 
recently  been  restored  and  so  far  as  pos- 
sible made  exactly  as  it  was  eighty-eight 
years  ago,  when  a  little  baby  boy  was 
born  to  Thomas  and  Nancy  Lincoln,  or 
"Linkhorn,"  as  the  name  was  then  spell- 
ed— humble  "settlers,"  who  had  moved 
to  the  neighborhood  from  Washington 
County  four  years  before. 

The  few  living  people  who  remember 
Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father,  say  that  he 
was  a  rather  improvident  man,  not  work- 
ing long  at  any  one  thing.  He  was  a 
hard  worker,  but  was  a  poor  manager,  and 
the  little  family  was  often  without  more 
than  the  simplest  necessaries  of  life. 
Thomas  Lincoln  cleared  a  few  acres 
around  his  cabin  and  raised  a  small  crop 
of  corn  and  grain.  Then  he  became  a  car- 
penter and  tinker,  working  at  such  odd 
jobs  as  he  could  find  aniDtig  the  pioneer 
neighbors.  He  was  away  at  work  at  the 
time  Abraham  was  born.  Af"\)^yP 

The  neighbors  heard  thaKlrs.  Lincoln 
was  In  the  cabin  all  alone  with  the  little 
baby  and  had  little  to  eat  except  corn 
and  potatoes.  They  at  once  visited  the 
Lincoln  cabin,  taking  such  delicacies  as 
their  houses  afforded.  The  father  return- 
ed iu  a  few  days  and  the  baby  was  named 
Abraham  Lincoln,  after  his  grandfather, 
Vho.  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  when 
Vhomas  Lincoln  was  a  little  ^>°y-{t'f^ 
■ ...  .-.  ■ 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTHPLACE 
IN  DISPUTE  AGAIN 

 ■   2>S>tfAf 

WASHINGTON     COUNTY  CITI- 
ZENS CERTAIN  HE  WAS  BORN 
NEAR  VALLEY  HIEE. 

Danville,  Ky.,  Feb.  4.— [Special.]— The 
Hon.  W.  C.  McChord,  of  Springfield,  Rep- 
resentative of  Washington  county  In  the 
General  Assembly  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  lawyers  (n  Central  Kentucky, 
who  has  been  compiling  records  and  gath- 
ering evidence  to  show  that  Washington 
and  not  Larue  was  the  birthplace  of  Ab- 
raham Lincoln,  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram, to  the  Kentucky  Advocate,  pf  this 
city,  to-night: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington county.  His  parents  were  granted 
a  marriage  license  here  and  old  citizens 
saw  Lincoln  after  birth.  I  have  positive 
knowledge  that  his  parents  remained  here 
until  after  his  birth  ,  before  removing  to 
Larue." 

Mr.  McChord,  as  a  member  of  the  Leg- 
islature made  a  speech  last  winter  In 
which  he  declared  that  he  had  positive 
knowledge  that  Lincoln  was  born  in 
Washington  county,  near  Valley  Hlli. 
There  are  many  relatives  of  Lincoln  re- 
siding in  this  county,  which  adjoins1 
Washington,  and  they  also  contend  that 
the '  President  was  born  In  Washington, 
the  fact  having  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation. 
nSasaa^- —  «  »  » — ■  


Here  are  three  homes  of  our  great  martyred  president,  %s  unpretentious 
as  he  was  himself.  Kis  birthplace  was  a  cabin  In  Hardin  county,  Kentucky. 
"  'Tain't  much  of  a  place  to  be  born  in,"  said  young  Abe,  revisiting  the 
6cene  in  his  youth.  The  years  from  7  to  10  the  lad  spent  in  the  Indiana 
home,  near  Farmington,  Coles  county.  The  picture  also  shows  the  modest 
house  in  Springfield,  where  Lincoln  lived  when  events  began  to  push  him 
toward  the  top  of  the  ladder.  1^06 


Elizabeth town,  Ky. 


II.  LINCOLN  AND  KENTUCKY. 

BY  CICERO  T.  SUTTON. 

The  Century  Magizine  Feh.  1902 

^TATE  pride  has  always  been  strong  in  wjio  said  he  was  a  traitor  to  the  land  that 

O  Kentucky,  and  when  Abraham  Lincoln  gave  him  birth.  Removal  from  the  State, 

was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  in  18G0,  the  though  embracing  the  longest  absence,  was 

Kentucky  blood,  which  had  become  super-  held  not  to  absolve  the  Kentuckian  from  the 

heated  in  the  preliminary  conflict,  was  cooled  allegiance  which  he  owes  his  birthplace.  A 

in  some  degree  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Kentuckian  must  always  be  for  Kentucky 

native  of  Kentucky.  and  stand  by  her,  right  or  wrong. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  violent  spirits  Still  there  were  some  who  held  to  the 
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inviolability  of  the  individual,  their  creed 
being  that  Kentucky  should  stand  by  the 
Kentuckian,  within  certain  limits.  It  was 
this  element  which  could  not  repress  the 
feeling  of  pride  that  a  native  had  been  hon- 
ored. While  they  regretted  that  Lincoln 
had  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  "  Abolitionists," 
he  was  still  theirs  by  ties  that  could  not  be 
dissolved. 

Samuel  Haycraft  of  Elizabethtown  was 
one  of  those  who  held  to  the  latter  creed. 
Born  in  the  place  of  his  residence  in  1795, 
he  was  fourteen  years  old  when,  in  the  same 
county,  Abraham  Lincoln  saw  the  light. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
the  State,  and  a  man  of  wealth  for  that  day, 
and  frequently  gave  employment  to  Thomas 
Lincoln,  the  father  of  the  future  President. 
Samuel,  in  his  earliest  boyhood,  knew  him 
well,  and  the  acquaintance  was  kept  up  until 
the  removal  of  the  elder  Lincoln  from  the 
State.  Mr.  Haycraft  was  clerk  of  the  county 
and  circuit  courts  of  Hardin  County  from 
a  date  soon  after  his  majority  until  1850. 
Thomas  Lincoln  lived  in  Hardin  County  in 
1805,  and  while  on  a  visit  to  Mordecai  Lin- 
coln, in  Washington  County,  met  and  married 
Nancy  Hanks,  an  orphan,  who  lived  with  a 
cousin,  Frank  Berry,  a  prosperous  farmer, 
whose  home  was  near  Springfield.  The  mai'- 
riage  license  was  issued  in  Springfield,  June 
10,  1805,  as  appears  of  record,  and  the  fol- 
lowing certificate  of  return  is  shown: 

I  certify  that  on  the  22(1  of  September,  1805, 
I  solemized  the  rites  of  matrimony  between 
Thomas  Lincoln  &  Nancy  Hanks.  Jesse  Head 
D.  M.  E.  C. 

In  the  handwriting  of  the  venerable  clerk 
is  the  indorsement: 

License  bond  dated  10  June,  1805.  Why  he 
got  his  license  three  months  before  he  was  mar- 
ried is  a  mystery. 

After  the  marriage  Thomas  and  Nancy  Lin- 
coln removed  to  Elizabethtown,  and  here 
their  first  child,  a  daughter,  was  born  in  1807. 
Young  Haycraft  was  frequently  at  their 
house,  and  as  Thomas,  at  that  day,  was  not 
too  industrious,  the  boy  found  him  a  genial 
companion  in  many  of  his  youthful  sports. 

Presuming  on  this  acquaintance,  Mr.  Hay- 
craft in  18G0  wrote  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
received  the  following  reply: 

Springfield,  Ills,  May  28,  I860. 
Hon  Sam'l  Haycraft. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  recent  letter,  without  date,  is 
received.  Also  the  copy  of  your  speech  on  the 


contemplated  Daniel  Boone  monument,  which  I 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  read.  In  the  main  you 
are  right  about  my  history.  My  father  was 
Thomas  Lincoln,  and  Mrs.  Sally  Johnston  was 
his  second  wife.  You  are  mistaken  about  my 
mother.  Her  maiden  name  was  Nancy  Hanks.  I 
was  not  horn  at  Elizabethtown,  but  my  mother's 
first  child,  a  daughter,  two  years  older  than  my- 
self, and  now  long  since  deceased,  was.  I  was 
born  February  12,  1809.  near  where  Hogginsville 
[Hodgensville]  now  is,  then  in  Hardin  county.  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  saw  you,  though  I  very  well 
know  who  you  are— so  well  that  I  recognized 
your  handwriting,  on  opening  your  letter,  before 
I  saw  the  signature.  My  recollection  is  that  Ben 
Helm  was  first  clerk,  that  you  succeeded  him, 
that  Jack  Thomas  and  William  Farleigh  gradu- 
ated in  the  same  office,  and  that  your  handwrit- 
ings were  all  very  similar.  Am  T  right? 

My  father  has  been  dead  near  ten  years;  but  my 
step-mother,  (Mrs.  Johnston,)  is  still  living. 

I  am  really  very  glad  of  your  letter,  and  shall 
be  pleased  to  receive  another  at  any  time.  Yours 
very  truly  A  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Haycraft  answered  immediately,  invit- 
ing Mr.  Lincoln  to  visit  Kentucky  as  his 
guest.  In  reply  he  received  the  following: 

Private 

Springfield,  Ills,  June  4,  18H0 
Hon.  Saml.  Haycraft. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  second  letter,  dated  May  31st  is 
received.  You  suggest  that  a  visit  to  the  place  of 
my  nativity  might  be  pleasant  to  me.  Indeed  it 
would.  But  would  it  be  safe?  Would  not  the 
people  Lynch  me? 

The  place  on  Knob  creek,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Read,  I  remember  very  well;  but  I  was  not  born 
there.  As  my  parents  have  told  me,  I  was  born 
on  Nolin,  very  much  nearer  Hodgins'  Mill  than 
the  Knob  creek  place  is.  My  earliest  recollection, 
however,  is  of  the  Knob  creek  place. 

Like  you,  I  belonged  to  the  Whig  party  from 
its  origin  to  its  close.  I  never  belonged  to  the 
American  party  organization;  nor  ever  to  a  party 
called  a  Union  party;  though  T  hope  I  neither  am, 
or  ever  have  been,  less  devoted  to  the  Union  than 
yourself  or  any  other  patriotic  man. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  without  interest  to  let 
you  know  that  my  wife  is  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  S.  Todd,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  that  a 
half-sister  of  hers  is  the  wife  of  Ben  Hardin 
Helm,  born  and  raised  at  your  town,  but  residing 
at  Louisville  now,  as  I  believe.  Yours,  very 
truly,    A  Lincoln. 

The  opening  sentences  of  this  letter  show 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  understood  the  fierce 
passions  that  even  then  filled  the  breasts  of 
his  more  implacable  political  opponents;  but 
subsequent  statements  show  that  by  "the 
people  "  he  meant  only  those,  and  not  Ken- 
tuckians  in  general,  whom  he  ever  held  in 
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the  respect  which  was  their  due,  and  toward 
whom  he  showed  the  kindly  feeling  which 
made  up  so  large  a  part  of  his  great  nature. 

During  the  second  week  of  August,  1860, 
the  correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper 
arrived  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  After  a  day 
spent  wiin  Mr.  Lincoln  he  wrote  to  his  paper 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  inveigle 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  Kentucky  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  him  violence.  The  statement  was 
made  as  coming  from  Mr.  Lincoln  himself, 
and  its  effect  in  Kentucky  may  well  be  ima- 
gined. It  was  a  gratuitous  insult  thrown 
at  a  chivalrous  people,  and  was  resented  as 
such.  Mr.  Haycraft  was  deeply  hurt.  He 
felt  that  he  had  been  misunderstood  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  his  opinion  of  that  gentleman 
was  by  no  means  heightened.  Frank  and 
open  himself,  he  thought  that  a  suspicious 
man  could  not  be  wholly  a  good  man.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  indeed  expressed  to  him  a  fear 
of  the  result  should  he  visit  Kentucky,  but 
that  had  not  prepared  him  for  the  shock 
which  the  newspaper  article  gave  him  and 
his  friends.  Their  verdict  was  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  not  only  an  apostate,  but  other- 
wise an  unworthy  man. 

The  instant  the  New  York  paper  fell 
under  Mr.  Lincoln's  eye  he  remembered  his 
Kentucky  friend,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in 
writing  him  the  following  letter,  which  ce- 
mented their  strong  and  lasting  friendship: 

Springfield,  Ills.,  Aug.  16,  1860. 
Hon  Saml.  Haycraft. 

My  dear  Sir:  A  correspondent  of  the  New- 
York  Herald,  who  was  here  a  week  ago,  writ- 
ing to  that  paper,  represents  me  as  saying  I  had 
been  invited  to  visit  Kentucky,  but  that  I  sus- 
pected it  was  a  trap  to  inveigle  me  into  Kentucky 
in  order  to  do  violence  to  me.  This  js  wholly  a 
mistake.  I  said  no  such  thing.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, but  possibly  I  did  mention  my  correspondence 
with  you.  But  very  certainly  I  was  not  guilty 
of  stating,  or  insinuating,  a  suspicion  of  any  in- 
tended violence,  deception  or  other  wrong, 
against  me,  by  you,  or  any  other  Kentuckian. 
Thinking  the  Herald  correspondence  might 
fall  under  your  eye,  I  think  it  due  to  myself  to 
enter  my  protest  against  the  correctness  of  this 
part  of  it.  I  scarcely  think  the  correspondent 
was  malicious,  but  rather  that  he  misunderstood 
what  was  said.    Yours,  very  truly,    A  Lincoln. 

This  letter  lifted  a  load  fom  the  hearts  of 
Mr.  Haycraft  and  his  friends,  but  the  harm 
had  been  done.  The  newspaper  article  had 
circulated  far  and  wide,  while  the  quick  and 


noble  denial  was  restricted  to  a  narrow 
circle.  During  the  entire  war  the  feeling 
that  the  President  had  slandered  the  State 
rankled  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  its 
citizens,  and  the  injury  was  never  forgotten. 

Another  letter  quickly  followed,  which 
was  more  personal  and  more  energetic: 

Springfield,  Ills.,  Aug.  23,  1860 
Hon  Sam'l  Haycraft. 

My  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  19th  just  received. 
I  now  fear  I  may  have  given  you  some  uneasiness 
by  my  last  letter.  I  did  not  mean  to  intimate  that 
I  had,  to  any  extent,  been  involved  or  embarrassed 
by  you;  nor  yet  to  draw  from  you  anything  to 
relieve  myself  from  difficulty.  My  only  object 
was  to  assure  you  that  I  had  not,  as  represented 
by  the  Herald  correspondent,  charged  you  with 
an  attempt  to  inveigle  me  into  Kentucky  to  do 
me  violence.  I  believe  no  such  thing  of  you  or  of 
Kentuckians  generally;  and  I  dislike  to  be  repre- 
sented to  them  as  slandering  them  in  that  way. 
Yours,  very  truly,  A  Lincoln. 

This  emphatic  letter  was  accepted  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  written,  and  Samuel 
Haycraft,  quiet,  prudent,  and  forceful  as  a 
Union  Democrat,  did  much  to  keep  Ken- 
tucky true  to  the  flag.  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote 
many  times  to  the  Kentucky  friend  whom 
he  had  never  seen.  One  more  letter  is  given 
to  show  the  feelings  of  the  newly  elected 
President,  who,  though  pressed  beyond  mea- 
sure for  time,  found  the  opportunity  to  write: 

Private  and  confidential. 

Springfield,  Ills.,  Nov.  13,  1860. 
Hon  Samuel  Haycraft, 

My  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  9th  is  just  received. 
I  can  only  answer  briefly.  Rest  fully  assured 
that  the  good  people  of  the  South,  who  will  put 
themselves  in  the  same  temper  and  mood  towards 
me  which  you  do,  will  find  no  cause  to  complain 
of  me. 

While  I  cannot,  as  yet,  make  any  committal  as 
to  offices,  I  sincerely  hope  I  may  find  it  in  my 
power  to  oblige  the  friends  of  Mr.  Wintersmith. 
Yours,  very  truly,    A  Lincoln. 

The  Mr.  Wintersmith  referred  to  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  at  Elizabethtown;  and 
this  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  favors 
bestowed  by  the  President  on  his  friend,  or 
rather  on  that  friend's  friends,  for  Mr.  Hay- 
craft never  asked  anything  for  himself.  His 
was  a  character  much  like  Lincoln's — hon- 
est, manly,  incorruptible.  He  died  in  1878, 
and  his  greatest  pride  was  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  reckoned  him  among  his  friends. 


A  Story  of  Lincoln's  Boyhood 

By  HOWARD  BURBA 


TI I E  BIRTHPLACE  OF  LINCOLN" 
In  Larue,  formerly   Hardin,  County,  Kentucky 


Hodginville  Cabin 


Three  Communities  Laid  Claim  to 
Honor  of  Lincoln's  Birth  Place 


BY  WILLIAM  B.  BARTON' 
(Author  of  "The  Soul  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,"   "The   Paternity  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  etc.) 

Homer  had  seven  birthplaces; 
Lincoln  uad  at  least  three — according 
to  divergent  Kentucky  traditions. 

First  of  the  houses  in  which  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  is  said  to  have  been  born 
is  the  Berry  house  at  Beechland, 
aEajflungtaa  county,  Kentucky. 

If  we  should  go  lu  liccUnund,  we 
will  find  tue  house  is  not  there.  It 
has  been  moved  to  Harrodsburg, 
where  it  stands  as  a  kind  of  museum 
not  very  intimately  associated  with 
Lincoln,  who  never  in  his  life  was  in 
Harrodsburg. 

The  house  today  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  its  former  self.  For- 
tunately, however,  it  was  photograph- 
ed while  on  its  original  site. 

In  this  •house,  the  home  of  Richard 
Berry,  the  president's  parents,  Thom- 
as Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks,  were 


Above,  three  log  cabins  made  famous  by  Lincoln;  at  top,  the  Berry 
house  at  Beerliland,  Ky.,  where  his  parents  were  married;  in  the  middle, 
the  Klizabethtown  house  where  they  spent  their  honeymoon;  below,  the 
true  Lincoln  birthplace  at  Nolin  Creek.  .,      .  -,  > 

^vfcL:,-.  > 


married  by  Rev.  Jesse'Head,  June  12, 
1806. 

Affidavits  En- 
Washington  county  people  have  a 
formidable  group  of  affidavits,  from 
old  and  truthful  people  who  declared 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
there;  that  his  people  did  not  re- 
move to  Hardin  county  till  'ne  was  a 
lad  several  years  of  age;  and  certain 
witnesses  affirmed  on  oath  that  they 
saw  him  as  a  child  playing  about  the 
door  of  the  Berry  house. 

My  own  impression  is  that  these 
people  were  truthful  and  that  faey 
may  have  seen  the  little  lad  Abraham 
Lincoln  playing  about  the  house. 

The  parents  of  Abraham  Lincoln! 
were    married    in    this    house;  he! 
doubtless  visited  it  in  'als  early  child- 1 
hood  and    may    have    lived  several 
months  beneath  its  roof,  but  we  must, 
look  elsewhere  for  his  birthplace.  | 
At  Elizabethtown 
So  we  go  to  Elizabethtown.  The 
house  we  wish  to  see  is  not  standing, 


but  we  can  find  people  who  will  as- 
sure us  that  Lincoln  was  born  there,  I 
'and  who  will  show  us  the  unattrac-| 
tive  location. 

What  they  are  showing  us  is  the 
place  where  Thomas  and  Nancy  Lin-' 
coin  spent  their 'honeymoon,  and  lived 
from  June,  1806,.  till' the  spring  of 
1808.    Here  Abraham's- sister,  Sarah,! 
was  born. 

The  cabin  that  stood  here  was  the] 
first  house  advertised  as  the  birth- 
place of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  ttie 
picture  is  still  frequently  6hown  asj 
such.     This  house  was  standing  at 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War.     It  was] 
first   photographed,   apparently,  fori 
'"The  Campaign  Document"  in  which! 
William  M.  Tuayer,  in  1864,  told  of  I 
the  "Character  and  Public  Services  | 
of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

But  Thomas  Lincoln  did  not  build 
this   cabin,   and    Abraham   was  not! 
born  there  and  never  lived  there. 

The  last  vestige  of  this  cabin  has 
disappeared. 

Actual  Birthplace 

T-he  actual  birthplace  of  Abraham' 


Lincoln  was  in  a  log  cabin  which,  aft- 
er many  removals,  now  stands  not 
far  from  its  original  site,  on  Rock 
;  Spring  farm,  on  Nolin  Creek,  two  and 
i  one-half  miles  south  from  where  the 
j  village  of  Hodgenville  now  is,  in  what 
1  was  then  Hardin  and  now  is  in  La- 
Rue  county,  Kentucky. 
I     Although   it    is    supposed    to  be 
'•  located  on  the  exact  spot  from  whit'a 
it  was  removed  when  it  went  on  a 
long  tour  of  exhibition  over  the  coun- 
try, persons  born  upon  the  farm  as- 
sure me  that  it  originally  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  flight  of  stone  steps,  and 
near  the  spring. 

This  I  believe  to  be  correct;  but  I 
approve  for  esthetic  reasons  its  m<r?r 
sightly  location  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

We  climb  the  long,  wide  stairway 
to  enter  a  classic  Memorial  Hall,  prac- 
tically empty  except  for  the  log  cabin 
where  Lincoln  was  born. 

The  Lincoln  Highway  leads  to  the 
Lincoln  farm,  and  the  spot  is  not  now 
difficult  of  access  either  by  automo- 
biles or  train.  It  i.;  one  of  America's 
most  sacred  serines. 


EN  a  quiet  country  cemetery  in  Central  he  was  at  that  very  moment  experiencing 

Kentucky    Is    a    newly-made    mound,  a  serious  illness,   from  which  he  died  in 

and  beneath  this  repose  the  body  of  Just  one  week,  his  mind  was  clear  and  his 

Austin   Gollaher,    who,    when   a   boy,  statements   concise.     His  every  utterance 

saved  Abraham   Lincoln's  life.      He    was  bore  the  stamp  of  trutn.    It  was  plain  to 

Lincoln's  playmate  and  boyhood  friend  and  see  that  while  the  old  gentleman  did  not 

but  a  week  before  lie  passed  away  at  the  realize  that  he  would  soon  be  called  away, 

age  of  ninety-three  years,  he  related  in  a  he   did    know    that   he    was   within  the 

clear  and  concise  manner  the  story  of  how  sundown  of  life,  and  it  seemed  that  that 

he  fished  "Young  Abe"  from  the    muddy  morning  all  of  his  statemncts  were  being 


waters  of  Knob  creek  with  a  sycamore 
limb,  little  thinking  then,  and  paying  prac- 


earefully  weighed  before  they  were  made. 
Let  us,  as  regards  the  truthfulness  of  the 


tically  no  attention  since,  to  the  fact  that  story  which  Mr.  Gollaher  told  that  morn- 
he  had  rescued  the  president  who  figures   jng  about    saving   Lincoln's   life,    cite  an 


foremost  in  his  nation's  history. 

Austin    Gollaher  was  born    seven  milt 


incident  in  his  life.  Several  years  ago  the 
editor    of    the    Century    Magazine  vis'ted 


east  of  Hodgensville,  the  county  seat  of  Hodgensville,  and  went  out  to  view  the 
Larue    county,   Kentucky.     He    was    two   farm  upon  which  Lincoln  was  born.  He 


old  piece  of  tree  and  some  short  rails  had 
been  thrown  across  by  workmen  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  we  decided  that  sve 
could  get  across  all  right  on  them. 
,  "I  was  the  older,  so  of  course  I  went 
first.  I  made  it  across  all  right.  Then 
Abe  got  down  on  the  rails  to  'coon'  it  over 
v\  lien  he  was  just  about  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream  his  courage  failed  him.  He 
commenced  to  cry.  I  shouted  to  him 
'Don  t  look  up,  nor  down,  nor  sidr ways' 
but  look  right  at  me  and  keep  on  coming' 
He  lost  his  hold  and  fell  off  the  log. 

"I  ran  up  the  bank,  and  found  a  syca- 
more limb  which  had  fallen  off  one  of  the 
trees  nearby.  Reaching  it  out  to  him  he 
caught  hold  of  it  and  it  was  only  a  min- 
ute until  he  was  safely  landed  on  the 
bank,  but  he  was  about  gone.  It  was 
sometime  before  he  came  around  all  right 
and  for  several  minutes  he  threw  in  mud- 
dy water  in  a  stream.  Then  we  sat  down 
-  talk  it  over.    He  pulled  off  his  cloihes 


"t'fl'ked  :-VldJv".ng  them  in  thc  Kun  to  dry.  I  kn 
™         £>b2.s  mother  found  it  out  she  wo, 


would 


We  finally  agreed  that  we  would  go  on 
3me  and  not  say  a  word  about  it  to  a 
lvmg  soul,  and  I  never  mentioned  it  until 
'   time    a«er    the    Lincolns  moved 

lay  my  mother  told  me  that  the 


older  than  Lincoln.  That  part  of  returned  to  town  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
jeky  was  at  that  time  embraced  in  talk  with  "Uncle  Austin"  Gollaher.  He 
the  territory  known  as  Hardin  county.  In  visited  the  old  man.  and  upon  his  return  to 
a  division  of  Hardin  county,  the  site  upon  Hodgensville  he  said  that  he  had  never  in 
which  Lincoln  was  born,  three  miles  south   his   life     listened  to  anyone    who  talked 

of  Hodgensville,  and  the  farm  upon  which  more  clearly  for  a  man  of  such  advanced    wnip  h    .       d  a.""  tj10, 

Gollaher  first  saw  the  light  of  day,  seven  age.  and  that  the  old  gentleman's  conver-  mother  and  then  I  wm.l^  tT  u  my 
miles    east,    were    included     in   a    county  sat. on   was  one   that   could  not  help  im-   We  would  get  a  whipping, 

named  Larue,  called  so  from  the  fact  that   pressing  the  hearer  with  its  truthfulness.  ■  nome 
Benjamin  Larue  was  the  most  prominent  He  also  stated  that  if  the  mind  this  mm 
citizen  at  the  time,  and  one  of  John  Rog-   possessed  had  been  developed;  if  his  school- 
ers   Clark's    assistants    in    planting  this 
wilderness. 

The  Lincoln  farm  is  in  a  poor,  barren 
part  of  the  county.  The  land  is  rolling  and 
abounds  with  hills.  Many  years  ago,  so 
the  older  citizens  say,  the  cabin  in  which 
Lincoln  was  born  was  torn  down  and  the 
logs  ^removed  to  a  neighboring  farm,  where 
they  were  used  in  build'ng  a  small  barn. 
But  A.  W.  Dennett,  of  New  York,  a  mil- 
lionaire, went  to  Hodgensville,  purchased 
the  Lincoln  farm,  bought  the  old  barn  in 
which  the  logs  of  the  Lincoln  cabin  had 
been  used,  and  had  a  cabin  constructed  on 
the  original  site,  as  near  like  the  original 
as  possible.  It  remained  there  but  a  short 
time  when  it  was  removed  to  the  Nashville 
exposition  and  placed  on  exhibition  there. 
It  was  removed  from  there  to  New  York, 
where  it  may  be  seen  today.  To  the  soul.i 
of  the  cabin  site  a  few  feet,  the  hill  slopes 
gently  into  a  1  irge  basin.  In  this  basin 
is  "Lincoln  Springs"  the  name  by  which 
the  farm  is  familiarly  known.  This  spring 
is  without  doubt  tie'  finest  in  central  Ken- 
tucky, the  water  flowing  from  it  in  grcit 
abundance,  and  being  clear  and  cool  the 
whole  year  round.  From  ibis  spring  Miss 
Christine  Brndlev.  daughter  of  ex-Governor 
William  O.  Bradley,  of  Kentucky,  secured 
the  flask  of  water  with  which  she  chris- 
tened the  battleship  Kentucky. 

At  this  spring,  whi  n  tin-  earth  seemed 
fairlv  parched.  Utile  Abe  doubtless  kneeled 
and  drank.  As  the  waters  rushed  by  the 
lips  which  were  so  often  parted  for  the 
good  of  all  mankind,  do  you  suppose  they 
could  have  told,  had  they  been  gifted  with  Lincolns  were  going  to  move  away,  and 

the  power  of  speech,  that  those  lips  would  ing  had  been  such  as  is  afforded  the  boy  ahe  added  that  I  might  go  over  and  tell 
some  day  utter  the  word  winch  would  of  today,  he  would  have  made  a  grand  an  J  Abe  and  Sallie— she  was  Abe's  sister— -good- 
mean  the  freedom  of  an  entire  race?  brilliant  man,  and  that  such  a  mind,  prop-  bye.  At  school  Sallie  sat  just  across  from 
Up  to  a  short  time  ago  an  old  pear  tree  erly  trained  and  backed  by  the  high  aim  me,  anJ.  well,  we  were  what  we  called 
stood  at  what  was  the  northeast  corner  and  energy  the  man  possessed,  would  have  sweethearts  in  those  days.  1  went  over 
of  the  original  Lincoln  cabin.  Being  very  placed  him  in  history  alongside  his  play-  and  told  them  good-bye.  i  will  never  for- 
old,  and  the  wood  decayed,  visitors  to  the  mate,  Abraham  Lincoln.  got  that  day.    Abe  and  1  agreed  then  to 

He  talked  about  various  things  as  he  lay  keep  our  little  accident  a  secret,  and  then 
on  his  bed  that  Sunday  morning.    Finally  we  parted.    That  was  the  last  time  I  ever 


THE  CABIN  IN  WHICH  LINCOLN  WAS  BORN 


farm  carried  it  away,  piece  by  piece,  until 
now  not  the  slightest  trace  of  it  remains.  . 

When    making   some    improvements    upon  the  subject  of  his  boyhood  days  with  Lin-  saw  him.    The  next  time  I  heard  of  him 
the  place  just  after  its  purchase  by  Mr. 
Dennett,  workmen  unearthed  the  founda- 


tion of  the  chimney  which  stood  at  the  which  he  loved  so  much  to  tell, 
southern  side  of  the  original  Lincoln  cabin. 


coin  was  broached  and  it  was  then  that  he  no  was  running  for  president,  and  I  had 
recited  for  the  last  time  in  life  the  story  a  hard  time  finding  out  if  it  was  the  same 


Abe  I  had  played  with  and  fished  out  of 


to  which  they  had  been  subjected. 
When  Lincoln  was  six  years  old  his  par- 


Yes,"  he  said,  "we  have  played  all  over  the  creek.    I  told  all  the  neighbors  that 

Pome  of  the  larger  stone?  may  be  seen  those  hills,"  raising  his  hand  feebly,  and  it  was  the  same  boy,  and  that  I  was  going 

there  today,  discolored  by  the  intense  heat  pointing  out  the  open  door.  "And  wo  went  to  vote  for  him,  for  we  had  been  boys  to- 

to  sch-ol  together  over  on  that  hill  at  the  gether.  And  I  did.  After  he  was  elected 
turn  of  the  road.    My  earliest  recollection  president  he  sent  me  word  by  Dr.  Jesse 

ents  removed  from  this  farm  to  a  point  on  of  Abe  was  when  his  father  moved  down  Rodman,  over  at  Hodgensville,  who  was  up 

Knob  creek,  east  of  Hodgensville,  and  but  there  on  the  creek  where  Frank  Dawson  at  Washington  to  see  him,  that  he  wanted 

a  mile  from  the  farm  upon  which  lived  a  now  lives.      His  mother  would    visit   my  me  to  come  up    there  and  visit  him.  I 

hoy  two  years  his  senior,  Austin  Gollaher.  mother,  and  of  course  she  would  bring  Abe  never  went,  but  1  expect  if  I  had  he  would 

Near  the  old  Gollaher  home  stood  at  that  along.    Th^n  when  my  mother  vent  over  have  given  me  a  nice  place  as  judge  of 

time  a  schoolhouse.  known  as  the  "Stone  to  call  on  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  spend  the  day  some  court  here  in  Kentucky." 

House  Schoolhouse,"  and  it  was  here  the  with  her,  I  had  to  go  alon"\    W"  always  .  Exhausted,  though  with  a  merry  twinkle 

two  boys  first  met.  They  soon  became  firm  had  good  times  together,  and  I  oft?n  won-  in  nis  eYe.  the  old  man  sank  back  on  his 

friends.      As    school     only     lasted    three  der  if  boys  nowadays  have  as  much  fun  P'uow    little  thinking  that  he  had  rec;ted 

months  during  each  year,  and  as  the  two  as  we  did  then.                                              for  the  last   time  the  true   story  of  the 

boys    were  hardly  strong    enough   to  do  "One    morning    my    mother    woke    me  rescue    of  the  martyred    president's  life; 

manual  labor  on  the  farm,  they  had  the  earlier  than  usual,  and  told  me  if  I  would  never  dreaming  that  within  one  week  from 

balance  of  the  time  in  which  to  play.    Th-  get  up  and  do  the  chores  about  the  house  J'1''"  t,un,toy  rno/,ninl8',  nls  soul  would  wing 

woods   abandoned    with    birds   and    birds'  and  stable  she  would  take  me  with   her  *"  way  beyond  the  blue  to  rest  throughout 

nests;' the  small  stream  which  ran  near  the  over  to  the  Lincoln's  to  spend  the  *qay.    I  elen""ty  with    ttonest  Abe. 

new  home  of  the  Lincoln's  was  full  of  fish,  did  so  eagerly  and  it  was  not  lonT  before 

and  the  two  made  good  use  of  their  time,  we  were  ready  to  go.    Abe  and  1  played 

To  reach  the  Gollaher  home   one   must  together  all  that  day.    T  don't  hardly  know 

drive  over  a  hillv    unsettled   part   of  La-  what  we  didn't  do.     Along  after  we  had  * 

rue  county.    The  drive  is  a  beautiful  one,  our  dinne,-  we  went  down  to  the  branch 

and  the  sentiment  which  seems  to  abound  (Knob    creek)  and  played    around  there. 

;n  this  particular  neighborhood  makes  it  F'nn"v  Abe  said: 

all  the  more  pleasant.    A  short  time  ago  '"There's  a  gang  of  partridges  over  there 

't   was  reported  that   "Undo  Austin,"   as  across  the  branch,  for  we  saw  them  there 

Mr.   Gollaher  was  familiarly  known,   was  yesterday.    Let's  go  over  and  kill  son^  of 

verv  ill.  and  thit  he  could  survive  b"t  a  them.' 

short   time.     The   writer  drove   out  from  "There  had  been  heavy  rains  farther  up 

Hodgensville  one   Sunday   morning  to  see  the  branch.  I  guess   for 'at  anv  rate  it  was 

him.       The     grizzled     old    veteran    was  eonsiderablv  swollen,  and  mightv  mnddv 

lying  on  his  bed.  feeble  and  pale  and  wan.  But,  boylike,  I  consented    and  we  started 

^'•r.JdK.  greeting  was  a  Tr'nrllv  one  arid  WV>  out   up   the   branch   looking   for   a  place 

which  carmot  soon  be  forgotten.'" "AKuough  to  eross.    We  cam*  to  a  place  wbwcu. 


Mr.  David    T.  Brownfield,  son  of  George 
Brownfield     ,  a  near  neighbor  to  the  Lincolns,  makes  the 
following  affidavit  "  I  was  in  Washington    City  ,  July  1861 
and  visited  the  President.    I  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  the  direct 
question  where  he  was  born  as  I  wanted  to  hear  this  from 
Ms  own  lips.    He  told  rns  that  he  was  born  at  the    Cave  Spring 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  H6dgenville." 


The  South  Fork  Home  8 


*t;4v 


The  Cave  Spring 
God  marked  the  place  where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  and 
no  man  will  ever  be  able  to  erase  this  indelible  natural 

contribution  first  known  as  Sinking  Sprinfr#*    It  has  since  { 
been  called  Rock  Spring,  Cave  Spring,  and  Lincoln  Spring. 
This  spring  determined  the  site  of  the  cabin.     Judge  Creal 
who  lived  on  the  Creal  Farm    when  a  smal-,  boy  before  the 
cabin  was  removed,  told  me  that  "  On  one  occasion    ,  when 
wifih    my  father,  Aunt  Peggy  Walters  who  was  an  old  woman, 

pointed  out  to  us  the  place  whdre  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born. 
The  original  site  of  the  old  cabin  was  about  fifty  feet  from 
the  spring.      xhe  location  would  now  be  at  the  foot  of  the  long 
flight      of  steps  which  lead  to  the  Memorial  Building*"  *  (gp 
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WHERE  LINCOLN  WAS  BORN.  ■ 
In  this  simple  -western  cabin  i  lie  future  liberator  first  saw  the     light  of  day.— P.  and  A.  Photo. 


I 
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LINCOLN'S  BIRTHPLACE. 

To  the  Editor  ol  The  Courier-Journal. 
If  there   la  a  historical  and   bio- ! 
graphical  fact  as  well  attested  as  the  ' 
birthplace  and  parentage  of  George 
Washington  and  Jefferson  Davis,  it 1 
is  the  birthplace  and  parentage  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.    Of  course  he  was  ■ 
of  obscure  parentage  and  his  home 
a  mountain  cabin;  but  county  records 
and  authentic  history  prove  that  he 
was  not  of  Ignoble  birth;  but  that 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks 
were  married  In  1806,  that  a  daugh- ' 
ter,  named  Mary,  was  born  In  1807; 
while  Abraham    Lincoln    was  born 
February  12,  1809. 

But    Rutherford    County,  North 
Carolina,  now  makes  the  preposterous 
claim  that  he  was  an  illegitimate  son 
of   Dick  Martin,   Dick   Enloe,  Jerry 
Baxter;   with    the    traditional  back 
I  counties  to  hear  from.    The  star  wit- 1 
■  nesses  in  support  of  this  unfounded 
I  tradition    were    "Granny  Hollifleld" 
I  and  "Granny  Price";  both  of  whom 
|  have  been  called  to  their  reward  from 
i  twenty-five  to   forty-five  years  ago: 
As  both  were  illiterate  and  could  not 
keep   records,   the   report   has  been 
•  handed  down  by  uncertain  tradition. 
These  old  women  each,  claimed  a  rec- 
ord of  from   100  to  118  years;  and 
probably    suffered    the    vagaries  of 
mind   incident   to    childish    old  age. 
Part   of   this  canard   was  evidently 
hatched   out   of  the   fact   that  the 
family  of  Abraham   Llncojn  "didn't 
own  niggers." 

On  last  Saturday,  February  12,  > 
1927,  the  charmed  votaries  of  this 
unfounded  tradition  met  near  Bostic, 
N.  C,  at  one  of  his  three  birthplaces, 
descendants  of  his  three  or  four  al- 
leged daddies,  and  had  exercises  re- 
sembling an  Indian  council  ground. 
Hie  daddies  had  all  died  In  the  odor 
of  sanctity;  but  passed    the  word 

adown  the  corridors  of  time,  "Behold, 
another  daddy  of  old  Abe  goeth  the 
way  of  all  the  earth." 

Of  course  the  books  given  to  man- 
kind to  perpetuate  the  fact  that  this 
illustrious  and  rugged  giant  had 
three  or  four  hovels  and  as  many 
daddies,  were  evolved  from  the  brains 
of  preachers.  The  less  a  preacher 
knows  the  more  he  is  the  victim  of 
credulity.  I  try  to  be  orthodox  and 
to  reverence  the  teachings  of  the 
fishers  of  men.  Nothing  but  stupidity 
and  an  overweening  credulity  would 
give  this  preposterous  story  credence. 

I  am  a  native  Kentucklan,  was 
reared  and  educated  In  the  Common- 
wealth. I  taught  school  forty-five 
years;  and  every  text  book  used  on 
United  States  history  agreed  that 
Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  was  the 
birthplace  of  Lincoln — that  he  was 
born  In  lawful  wedlock  of  &  mar- 
riage between  Nancy  Hanks  and 
Thomas  Lincoln,  and  that  he  had  an 
older  sister.  M.  L.  WHITE. 

Shelby,  N.  C.    ■3l-  ^|  -  V<] 


THE  CUMBERLAND  NEWS 

IRA  T.  SHANNON,  Editor. 

BURKESVILLE,  KY. 

Apr  16th  27. 

i.eT  Louis  A  Warren. 
Zionsville,  Ind. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  regard,  to  the  Eincoln  Family  who  lived  near  Center 
Point,  Monroe  County,  in  1800  which  was  Cumberland  County  at 
that  date.  The  older  persons  in  that  community  points  out  un- 
til this  day  where  they  say  jOmieham  Lincoln  was  loomed.  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  constable  of  Cumherland  County  aTeout  1804,  he  taken 
up  two  tracks  of  land  in  this  county,  and  his  writing  has  been 
compared  with  Mis  writing  of  Larue  County  and  it  is  idenical  the 
same,  Hananiah  Lincoln  was  i  arried  in  this  county  efi  Feb  14th 
in  1801,  and  he  was  the  first  sheriff  of  this  county,  he  left 
here  later  and  went  to  Tennessee.  We  have  a  record  of  Rogers 
Clark  exnendation  through  this  county  in  the  year  of  1804,  and 
we  hare  on  record  how  much  provision  he  bought  at  this  town. 

We  have  other  records  which  will  he  surprising  when  they  come 
to  light. 

Yours  truly. 


March  35,  193? 


Mr.  jra,  T.Shannon,  Editor 
Burkes vi  11© ,  Ky. 

p©ar  Mr.  Shannon! 

I  have  3uot  received  through 
the  kindness  of  the       t&«^o f  the  -Louisville 
Courier  journal,  a  oooy  of  the  Cumberland  jjewa 
for  March  10,  193?. 

Therein  I  note  a  column  in  which  you  review 
"Th©  Old  County  Records.*    I  an  much  interested 
in  the  tin oo In  Family,  having  been  for  two 
years  editor  of  the  Larue  County  Herald  at 
Hod^-envlUe,  Kentucky  where  Tjincoin  was  bom. 

I  note  in  thin  Game  paper  that  ray  good  friend 
Tuad  Tine  ley  if,  now  ministering  fox  .thi*  Burks vi lie 
Christian  Church. 

You  \f ill  find  enclosed  a  check  for  ^L.OO  and 
you  may  place  my  narne  on  your  subscription  list 
for  euoh .  v.  period  as  thie  will  cover. 

If  you  can  furnl&h  *my  back  nun&ers  #t1<fc  these 
SOld  county  p^ccrae,0  oeluims  I  shouli  be  glad  to 
have  them  -iftdttgd^dttfraji  subs  crip  t ion. 

I  ara  enclosing  with  iny  coulisse nts  a  copy  of 
a  souvenir  which  I  had  published  while  editor  at 
Hodgenvilie,  and  which  .is  now  in  its  second .  till ion. 
The  centuxy  company  of  i$ew  York  h~.s  recently  brought 
from  the'  pre»a,ay  bock  *' T^inco In fs  Parentage  and 
Childhood.  » 

I  thank  you  for  any  information  that 
may  throw  more  light  on  the  j  in  coin  family. 

Re  op  eot  fully  yours, 


TIMB8 


1 


 Uu  .  £g 

|  "       '*  *  *  ' 

MORE  LIGHT 
ON  LINCOLN'S  BIRTH 

TIMES  asked  ■  a  p^iihent 
LaRue  f    Countian>what  he 
thoughts  ot^Jjffif  Burkesville  1 
claimi  that  Abraham  Lincoln's  par- 
ents ftvere   residents   of  Cumberland, 
Count'  at  the  time  of  Abe's  birth,  and 
that  fotfrV  records  prove  the  conten- 
*,ton.    He  pondered,  and  then  said: 
"We  do  not  deny  the  records;  but 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  in  LaRue  County  at 
time  of  Lincoln's  birth.    Mr.  Lincoln 
may  have  been  in  Cumberland  Coun-1 
ty.    But  we  do  know  his  mother  wasH 
I  in  our  section  of  the  country  at  birth!, 
J  of  little  Abraham.^— (Glasgow  Tlmes| 


^Cumberland  County  Lays 

J  Claim  To  Abe's  Birthplace 
I    J      (Glasgow  Times)  '  * 

*HJhat  amounts    to  veritable 
sensation,  is  Cumberland  coun- 
ty's claim  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
.  ja  as  born  |n,  tjhat  county,  and  her 
1l 


cfter  to  f  urn isn'TTrefu table  pr.Q.of 
of  the  fact. 

As  proof,  county  officials  and 
citizens  of  the  county  produce 
court  records  that  establish  be- 
yond doubt  that  Thomas  Lin- 
coln, father  of  Abe,  was  former 
cjf icial  of  Cumberland  county ; 
|  that  Tie'  was  constable;  that  he 
was  land- owner;  that  he  had  en- 
gaged in  litigation  ;  that  records 
filed  in  the  court  archives  bear 
out  the  irrefutable  fact  that  Abe 
Lincoln  first  saw  light  of  day  in 
the  fair  hills  and  valleys  of  Cum- 
berland county. 

Backing  up  the  challenge,  ci- 
tizens oi  Burkesville  have  had  a  ; 
5  ign  erected  in  the  court  square  j 
of  that  city  bearing  this  Tact:  1 
"Where  was  Abe  Lincoln  born? 
When  was  he  born?  Thos.  Lin- 
coln was  an  official  of  this  coun- 
ty in  1802-1804.    He  took  up  a 
98-acre  tract  of  land    hero  in 
1804,  and  then  another  200-acre 
tract  in  1815.    See  Records  in 
the  Clei'k's  office." 

Now,  what  do  you  think  of 
that,  Hodgenville  ?  What  are 
you  going  t )  do  about  it,  LaRue 
'ounty  ?  Is  the  record  wrong,  ou 
s  it  correct? 


Rival  Claims  Involving 
Historic  Spots  Recalled 

Controversy   Over   Location   of    Abraham  Lincoln's 

Birthplace,   One   of   Most   <>-t'>f°*Hing  nf  

Such  Disputes  In  State,  Is  Cited. 


By  W.  S.  KALTENBACKEB.      land  in  many  of  them  more  or  less 

mooted  points  have  been  threshed  out, 
precipitating  an  historical  contro-  Gne  of  the  most    outstanding  that 

;versy  is  nothing  new  In  Kentucky,  |jaged  about  twenty  years  ago  involved 

EOUISVILLE  KY  COURIER  JRN1 
AUGUST  11,  1929 


the  actual  birthplace  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln.- 

Until  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a 
memorial  on  the  Lincoln  birthplace, 
the  matter  was  held  in  sort  of  abey- 
ance, but  when  steps  were  taken  to 
make  the  memorial  a  reality  the  con- 
troversy started  in  earnest  and  be- 
came general.  There  were  those  who 
insisted  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born  in  a  locality  within  the  limits 
of  what  is  now  Washington  County, 
while  others  contended  that  he  first 
saw  the  light  in  the  identical  log 
cabin  that  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
memorial  erected  on  what  was  estab- 
lished as  the  Lincoln  birthplace,  not 
far  from  Hodgenville,  in  Larue  County. 

The  question  of  the  location  of  the 
Lincoln  memorial  was  settled  when 
Congress  accepted  the  shrine  and  the 
Federal  Government  became  Its  spon- 
sor, but  the  claim  of  Washington 
County  still  exists,  and  while  the  long- 
time controversy  has  been  allowed  to 
rest  there  are  some  who  never  will  be 
convinced  other  than  to  Washington 
County  belongs  the  rightful  honor  of 
having  been  the  birthplace  of  the  il- 
lustrious American. 

It  takes  mighty  little  to  start  an 
historical  argument  In  Kentucky,  and 
both  sides  to  the  controversy  usually 
can  be  depended  upon  to  produce 
plenty  of  evidence  to  sustain  opposing 
views  and  contentions.  Had  the  pio- 
neers been  more  precise  about  their 
doings  it  would  have  spared  succeed- 
ing generations  a  lot  of  uncertainty 
that  has  been  prolific  of  many  contro- 
versies over  mooted  points  that  never 
have  failed  to  find  champions  on 
either  end. 


RICHMOND  ME  BEE  fwWv) 
FRIDAY,  FJ2B11UARY  0,  1931. 


/ 


EVCP  TG  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  UKTUiOI&p  FARM  EOY, 

^   FROM  A  KENTUCKY  LOG  CABIN  TO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


(1)  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  he  appc-.red  at  the  ho"j;l:t  of  his  career.  (2)  Ford's  theater,  at  Washington,  wheve  Lin- 
coln was  shot.  (3)  Delivering  the  inv.nortal  Ge':t;*3bi:rg  address.,  (4)  Wtmr '^"faS&^Ll'p^ sed  in.o  the  a^s."  (5)  Lin- 
coln's inauguration  in  1801.  (6)  Cab  a  in  whicii  i->iiiC-.n  w..s  born  (from  an  old  p*.;otc0T.;'-!i). 


LETTERS  FROM  READERS  OF.  THE  TIMES 


Letters  submitted  to  The  Times 
for  publication  must  be  wriaen 
legibly  on  one  side  of  the  paver. 
The  writer's  name  must  be  stgnea. 
but  it  will  not  be  published  it  the 
writer  indicates  that  he  does  not 
want  it  vublished. 


Lincoln  Country. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Times:  In 
the  Point  of  View  column  of  The 
Courier-Journal  November  15,  Mr. 
Earl  Dickey  of  Cave  City,  Ky..  writ- 
ing of  the  Eastern  National  Park  to 
Park  Highway,  says,  "Kentucky  should 
have  her  part  in  this  great  highway 
so  as  to  procure  for  the  State  its 
share  of  the  $5,000,000,000  tourist 
business,  as  the  world  will  be  coming 
to  Kentucky  on  wheels  when  this 
highway  is  completed." 

This  is  a  goodly  sum  of  money  and 
each  and  every  county  on  this  great 
route  should  look  itself  over  and  be 
prepared  to  show  any  tourist  draw- 
ing cards  that  it  might  have.  Hardin 
County  is  very  rich  in  historic  inter- 
est but  it  will  fail  to  utilize  the  great 
opportunity  coming  unless  it  hastens 
to  build  roads  across  country,  so  that 
the  tourist  may  find  and  visit  these 
historic  points. 

Now   what   is    a   tourist  drawing 
card'    In  the  last  fifty  years  of  my 
life  I  have  found  nothing  better  than 
the  word  "Lincoln,"  and  it  is  getting 
more  popular  each  year  with  the  new 
generations  as  they  come  to  maturity. 
Even  our  old  citizens,  whose  families 
lost  slaves  and  other  property,  now 
turn  their  thoughts  with  admiration 
toward  the  man  who  made  the  name 
"Lincoln"  famous  the  world  over.  The 
old  citizens  have  seen  so  much  in 
high  places  that  they  wonder  where 
Mr     Lincoln     acquired     his  high 
character    and    honesty.     He  had 
character  from  his  forebears.    I  have 
heard  some  very  sensible  people,  now 
dead  fifty  years  or  more,  say  that 
Abe  Lincoln  did  not  have  to  go  back 
any  farther  than  to  "Granny"  Lin- 
coln in  order  to  get  both  brains  and 
hi"h  character.    President  Lincoln  s 
grandmother,  Bersheba  Lincoln,  was 
known  by  her  friends  and  neighbors 
as  "Granny".  Lincoln.  ' 

In  the  pioneer  year  of  1803  tne 
living  forebears  of  President  Lincoln 
moved  from  Washington  County  into 
Hardin  County  and  soon  found  them- 
selves permanently  located  near  the 
road  leading  from  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio,  by  Bulletts  Salt  Lick,  on  to 
Severns  Valley,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  only  north  and  south  road 
in  Hardin  County.  Later,  in  1805, 
Thomas  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  five 


men  appointed  to  open  up  «•  road! 
that  is  now  the  Dixie  Highway. 

The  early  Lincoln  history  writers 
did  not  look  at  any  records  for  facts 
and    consequently,  did  not  know  of 
any'  other  Lincoln  in  Hardin  County 
except  Thomas  Lincoln.    It  was  as 
late  as  1921  when  Dr.  Louis  A  War- 
ren  a  young  minister,  was  called  to 
the'  Christian  Church  at  Elizabeth - 
town,  and   began  to   dig   for  court 
records    He  soon  found  that  Thomas 
Lincoln   did    own  a   230-acre  farm 
seven  miles  north  of  Elizabethtown 
on  the  same  road  that  his  mother  and 
sister,  Nancy,  were  on,  called  in  early 
days  the  Bullets  Salt  Lick  Road,  but 
later  changed  to  Shepherdsvllle  Road 
and  this  road  has  now  been  accepted 
as  a  Federal  Highway  and  surveyed 
for  a  seventy-foot  right-of-way.  All 
early  writers  of  Lincoln  history  say 
that  Tom  Lincoln  let  all  his  money 
so  for  whisky  and  was  no  account  in 
any  way,  but  the  court  records  say  , 
he  paid  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  John 
P  stater  £118  in  lawful  money  upon  I 
the  delivery  of  the  deed  for  the  230 
acres  of  land.    Thomas  Lincoln  also 
built  on  this  land  a  double,  one-and- 
a-half-story  hewed  log  house  with  a 
large   stone   chimney.     About  seven 
miles  farther  north  near  this  road 
was  the  home  of  Bersheba  Lincoln 
and  her  youngest  child,  Nancy  Ann 
Lincoln,  who  married  William  Brum- 
field  in  Washington  County  in  Feb- 
ruary 1801.    The  home  of  "Granny 
Lincoln  and  the  Brumfields  was  a 
double    two-story    hewed-log  house 
with  a  one-story  I6x20-foot  kitchen 
with  a   fireplace    and   hearth  large 
enough  to  get  up  a  barbecue  dinner. 
The  house  had  two  large  stone  chim- 
neys   topped    out    with    brick.  Mr. 
Brumfield  had  a  still  house,  store  and 
blacksmith  shop,  all  near  his  dwell- 
ing and  it  was  the  voting  place  for 
the  north  part  of  the  county  and  for  , 
all  public  speaking     Here  the  fore- 
bears of  Mr  Lincoln  lived  and  died. 
Granny  in  1833  and  his  aunt,  Nancy, 
in  1845,  and  others  of  the  same  fam- 

^One^mile  west  of  the  Brumfield 
home  was  the  First  Regular  Baptist 
Church  of  Mill  Creek,  organized  in 
1797  and  in  this  old  cemetery,  with 
many  other  Kentucky  pioneers  are 
the  only  known  graves  in  Kentucky 
that  can  be  positively  identified  as 
the    direct    forebears    of  President 

^The^only  publicity  this  cemetery 
has  received  is  through  the  history 
of  Dr  Warren  and  the  history  of 
Miss  Ida  Tarbell,  both  of  them  hav- 
ing visited  it,  also  other  writers. 
We  hear  that  the  women  voters 


of  Hardin  County  will  try  to  organ- 
ize a  "Granny"  Lincoln  Club  in  order 
to  push  along  a  much-needed  road  in 
memory  of  one  of  their  kind,  and  to 
bring  into  light  one  of  the  best  tour- 
ist spots  in  that  county. 

This  road  about  five  miles  in 
length  was  put  on  the  State  High- 
way map  in  1926,  and  would  be  a 
cross-country  highway  connecting  the 
Dixie  Highway  with  the  proposed 
Federal  Highway,  now  known  as  the 
Ihepherdsville  Road,  about  twelve 
miles  north  of  Elizabethtown  and 
miles  south  of  the  Fort^ox 
Reservation.  OLD-TIMER- 
Vine  Grove,  Ky. 
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Lincoln  Memorial  Cornerstone 
Laid 

A  FEW  days  ago  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Lincoln  marriage  temple  was 
laid  at  Harrodsburg.  Ky.  The  temple 
is  to  house  the  log  cabin  in  which 
Abraham  Lincoln's  parents  were  wedded, 
and  is  located  in  Pioneer  Memorial 
Park  in  this,  Kentucky's  oldest  town,  25 
miles  southwest  of  Lexington. 

The  log  cabin  in  which  Nancy  Hanks 
and  Thomas  Lincoln  were  married 
nearly  125  years  ago  has  been  in  the 
State  Park  at  Harrodsburg  for  several 
years  and  plans  to  place  it  in  a  build- 
ing for  permanent  preservation  were 
completed  several  months  ago.  The 
foundation  of  the  temple  is  now  nearly 
completed  and  it  is  planned  to  have  the 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BO£ 


in  the 


Lincoln  Savings  Bank 

is  the  Best  Protection  for 
Your  Valuables 


structure  ready  for  dedication  next 
June. 

Plans  call  for  a  red  colonial  hand- 
made brick  building  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  A  tower  and  steeple  will  rise 
from  the  center.  Its  cross-shaped  de- 
sign is  a  replica  of  the  old  log  meeting 
bouse  of  the  pioneers,  built  in  1799. 
three  miles  west  of  the  present  site  of 
Mount  Sterling,  Ky.  It  was  known  as 
old  Lulbegrud  church. 


> 


[Acme  Photo.] 

NEW  LINCOLN  SHRINE  IN  KENTUCKY  DEDI- 
CATED. Cabin  near  Harrodsburgh  in  which  Thomas  Lin- 
coln and  Nancy  Hanks,  parents  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  were 
married  125  years  ago  yesterday,  scene  of  celebration,  at 
.which  wedding  was  re-enactedj,  (Story  on  pag»  IS.) 


*4  i  — 

owner  of  Thatch- 


N.o.  132 

October  19,  1931 
LINCOLN'S  MYTHICAL 
BIRTHPLACES 

Beech  Fork,  Washington  County,  Ky. 
If  one  will  refer  to  the'  government 
blueprint  map  of  Rural  Free  Delivery 
Routes  leading  out  of  Springfield, 
Washington  County,  Kentucky,  he 
will  find  "Birthplace  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln," conspicuously  marked  on  Beech 
Fork,  about  eight  miles  north  of 
Springfield.  The  cabin  in  which  the 
parents  of  Lincoln  were  married  once 
stood  here,  and  tradition  claims  they 
lived  here  until  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born.  There  was  an  Abraham  Lincoln 
born  in  the  community  but  he  was  a 
cousin  of  the  president. 
Stone  Moimr,  Thntche-r's  .Mill,  Bourbon 
Comity. 

Daniel  Thatcher,  ow 
"ex's  Mill,  told  a  citizen  of  Winchester, 
Ky.,  that  "Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
near  Thatcher's  Mill,  not  in  the  stone 
house,  as  many  suppose,  but  in  a  log 
cabin  long  since  destroyed."  There  is 
a  tradition  still  prevalent  that  the  old 
stone  house  was  the  birthplace  of  Lin- 
coln. Division  of  opinion  between  the 
claims  for  the  stone  and  the  log  struc- 
tures seem)  to  have  been  about  equal. 
Collin,  Thatcher's  Mill,  Bourbon  County 

Rev.  Samuel  Rogers,  an  early  pio- 
neer preacher,  gave  this  reminiscence 
to  his  daughter,  from  whose  book  this 
excerpt  is  taken.  "Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born  near  Thatcher's  Mill,  on  or 
near  the  line  that  divides  Clark  Coun- 
ty from  Bourbon  County.  ...  I  have 
often  seen  the  place  where  he  was 
born."  There  was  an  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, also  son  of  a  Thomas  Lincoln, 
born  not  many  miles  away. 

"/'n/>"  Martin  Place,  Hardin  County 

Clint  Crnme,  a  relative  of  Ralph 
Crnma,  uncle  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
told  the  writer  that  he  had  often 
heard  an  aged  negro  repeat  a  tradi- 
tion current  in  the  comrauTPtv  that 
"Lincoln  was  born  on  the  old  'Pop' 
Martin  place  on  the  Hardin-Brecken- 
ridge  Line."  Another  Nancy  H«mks 
lived  in  this  vicinity  which  may  have 
been  responsible  for  the  tradition. 

Talbott  Place,  Hardin  County  •  t«M 

More  than  ten  years  ago  the  editor 
of  Lincoln  Lore  interviewed  T.  S. 
Gardner  of  Elizabethtown  about  a  tra- 
dition relating  to  the  birthplace  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Gardner  said:  "I 
have  heard  Jesse  Talbott,  who  lived  to 
be  85  years  old,  tell  the  story  many 
times,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
in  an  old  log  cabin  on  the  farm  known 
as  the  Talbott.  Place,  about  three  miles 
from  Elizabeth  town." 

Race  Street;  Elizabeth  town,' Hardin 

County,  Ky. 
Samuel  Hay  craft  thought  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  horn  at  Elizabethtown 
and  wrote  to  him  about  it.  Lincoln 
replied:  "I  was  not  born  at  Elizabeth- 
town."  Ho  explained  to.Haycraft  that 
he  did  have  a  sisl-v  two  years  older 
than  himself,  who  was  born  there.  His 
step  mother.  Sarah  Johnston  Lincoln, 
lived  in  the  Elizabfithtown  cabin,  of'^n 
erroneous!"  fpitm*~rl  as  the  Lincoln 
cabin.  J^hn  D.  Johnston,  the  step- 
brother of  Alr^ham  Lincoln,  was  born 
in  this  cabin  but  the  Lincolns  never 
lived  in  it. 


Caravan,  f'nron'c  to  Kentucky 

It  is  not  strange  that  one  tradition 
has  it  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
during  the  migration  of  his  parents 
.  into  Kentuekv.  This  is  also  a  version 
of  tho  North  Carolina  tradition  al- 
though it  is  not  clear  from  the  signed 
testimonials  whether  or  not  the  na- 
tivity occurred  in  North  Carolina,  or 
Kentucky,  presumably  in  North  Caro- 
lina. "Whether  he  first  saw  the  light 
in  the  woods,  on  the  roadside,  or  in  a 
clingy  hovel,  it  matters  not,"  is  the 
way  the  compiler  of  this  story  puts  it. 
..Tonathan's  Creek,  Swain  County,  N.  C. 

Another  version  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina origin  of  Abraham  Lincoln  lo- 
cates the  birthplace  of  the  president 
on  Jonathan's  Creek  instead  of  Ocona 
Lufta.  The  affiant  who  was  ninety 
years  of  age  when  he  submitted  his 
testimony  about  Lincoln's  birthplace 
was  in  agreement  with  other  tradi- 
tions associated  with  the  Ocona  Lufta 
'  story  but  felt  sure  Jonathan's  Creek 
was  the  site  of  the  birthplace  cabin. 
Ocona  Lufta,  Swain  County,  N.  C. 

Several  years  ago  an  attorney  gath- 
ered 300  pages  of  printed  evidence  to 
prove  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
in  North  Carolina.  Most  of  the  wit- 
nesses agreed  that  the  place  of  Lin- 
coln's birth  was  in  the  home  of  Abra- 
ham Enloe  on  Ocona  Lufta.  Several 
members  of  the  Enlow  family  testified 
to  the  truth  of  this  tradition.  It  is 
said  that  a  bronze  tablet  has  been 
,  erected  to  memorialize  Lincoln's 
.  North  Carolina  origin. 

Lynn  Mountain,  Tennessee. 

The  claim  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born  in  Tennessee  is  based  on  the 
visit  which  Thomas  Lincoln  made  to 
his  Uncle  Isaac.  Dr.  Nat  Hayden,  the 
local  historical  authority,  says  that 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks 
lived  in  a  cabin  on  the  slope  of  Lynn 
Mountain  and  here  the  president  was 
born.  o 

Mouth  of  South  Fork  fc  -  « 

What  may  be  called  a  family  heir- 
loom in  the  way  of  a  tradition  has 
come  clown  through  "Old  Billy  Larue" 
who  said  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
on  a  farm  on  Nolin  River  at  the 
mouth  of  South  Fork.  He  said  he 
ought  to  know  for  his  father  lived  just 
across  the  creek. 

Lincoln  Cabin,  Elizabethtown,  Ky. 

Some  of  the  early  historians 
claimed  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
the  first  child  of  Thomas  and  Nancy 
Lincoln,  and  that  his  birth  occurred 
while  his  parents  were  living  in  the 
Elizabethtown  home.  Abraham's  sis- 
ter, Sarah,  was  born  at  Elizabethtown 
but  not  in  the  cabin  of  Sarah  Johns- 
ton, p  . 
Plum  Orchard,  Buffalo f  rl*AMA 

A  cabin  in  the  plum  orchard  near 
where  the  town  of  Buffalo  now  stands 
has  often  been  associated  with  the" 
Lincolns,  and  a  local  tradition  has 
sprung  up  that  Abraham  Lincoln-  was 
born  there.  Dr.  Barton  was  firmly 
convinced  that  the  Lincolns  lived 
there  until  just  before  the  birth  of 
Abraham.  Others  feel  they  did  not 
move  so  soon  and  that  here  the  natal 
day  was  observed. 
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LINCOLN'S  MYTHICAL 
BIRTHPLACES 

The  present  attempt  by  a  New  York 
judge  to  discredit  the  generally  ac- 
cepted birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
near  Hodgenville,  and  to  center  atten- 
tion on  a  farm  purchased  by  the  presi- 
dent's father  on  Mill  Creek,  Hardin 
County,  Kentucky,  in  1803  invites  the 
tabulation  of  the  many  other  places 
which  have  claimed  the  site  of  Lin- 
coln's nativity. 

Jonathan's  Creek,  Swain  County,  IV.  C. 

Another  version  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina origin  of  Abraham  Lincoln  lo- 
cates the  birthplace  of  the  president 
on  Jonathan's  Creek  instead  of  Ocona 
Lufta.  The  affiant  who  was  ninety 
years  of  age  when  he  submitted  his 
testimony  about  Lincoln's  birthplace 
was  in  agreement  with  other  tradi- 
tions associated  with  the  Ocona  Lufta 
story  but  felt  sure  Jonathan's  Creek 
was  the  site  of  the  birthplace  cabin. 

Ocona  Lufta,  Swain  County,  N.  C. 
Several  years  ago  an  attorney  gath- 
ered 300  pages  of  printed  evidence  to 
prove  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
in  North  Carolina.  Most  of  the  wit- 
nesses agreed  that  the  place  of  Lin- 
coln's birth  was  in  the  home  of  Abra- 
ham Enloe  on  Ocona  Lufta.  Several 
members  of  the  Enlow  family  testified 
to  the  truth  of  this  tradition. 

Caravan,  Enroute  to  Kentucky 

It  is  not  strange  that  one  tradition 
has  it  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
during  the  migration  of  his  parents 
into  Kentucky.  This  is  also  a  version 
of  the  North  Carolina  tradition  al- 
though it  is  not  clear  from  the  signed 
testimonials  whether  or  not  the  na- 
tivity occurred  in  North  Carolina  or 
Kentucky,  presumably  in  North  Caro- 
lina. "Whether  he  first  saw  the  light 
in  the  woods,  on  the  roadside,  or  in  a 
dingy  hovel,  it  matters  not,"  is  the 
way  the  compiler  of  this  story  puts  it. 

Lynn  Mountain,  Tennessee 

The  claim  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born  in  Tennessee  is  based  on  the 
visit  which  Thomas  Lincoln  made  to 
his  Uncle  Isaac.  Dr.  Nat  Hayden,  the 
local  historical  authority,  says  that 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks 
lived  in  a  cabin  on  the  slope  of  Lynn 
Mountain  and  here  the  president  was 
born. 

Beech  Fork,  Washington  County,  Ky. 
If  one  will  refer  to  the  government 


blueprint  map  of  Rural  Free  Delivery 
Routes  leading  out  of  Springfield, 
Washington  County,  Kentucky,  he 
will  find  "Birthplace  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln," conspicuously  marked  on  Beech 
Fork,  about  eight  miles  north  of 
Springfield.  The  cabin  in  which  the 
parents  of  Lincoln  were  married  once 
stood  here,  and  tradition  claims  they 
lived  here  until  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born.  There  was  an  Abraham  Lincoln 
born  in  the  community  but  he  was  a 
cousin  of  the  president. 

"memorandum  for 
thomas  hicks 

I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in 
then  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  at  a 
point  within  the  now  county  of  LaRue, 
a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  from  where 
Hodgen's  Mill  now  is.  My  parents  be- 
ing dead,  and  my  own  memory  not 
serving,  I  know  of  no  means  of  identi- 
fying the  precise  locality.  It  was  on 
Nolin  Creek. 

A.  Lincoln. 

June  14,  1860. 

Stone  House,  Thatcher's  Mill,  Bourbon 
County,  Ky. 

Daniel  Thatcher,  owner  of  Thatch- 
er's Mill,  told  a  citizen  of  Winchester, 
Kentucky,  that  "Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born  near  Thatcher's  Mill,  not  in 
the  stone  house,  as  many  suppose, 
but  in  a  log  cabin  long  since  de- 
stroyed." There  is  a  tradition  still 
prevalent  that  the  old  stone  house  was 
the  birthplace  of  Lincoln.  Division  of 
opinion  between  the  claims  for  the 
stone  and  the  log  structures  seems  to 
have  been  about  equal. 

Cabin,  Tliatcher's  Mill,  Bourbon 
County,  Ky. 

Rev.  Samuel  Rogers,  an  early  pio- 
neer preacher,  gave  this  reminiscence 
to  his  daughter,  from  whose  book  this 
excerpt  is  taken.  "Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born  near  Thatcher's  Mill,  on  or 
near  the  line  that  divides  Clark  Coun- 
ty from  Bourbon  County.  ...  I  have 
often  seen  the  place  where  he  was 
born."  There  was  an  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, also  son  of  a  Thomas  Lincoln, 
born  not  many  miles  away. 

Talbott  Place,  Hardin  County,  Ky. 

More  than  ten  years  ago  the  editor 
of  Lincoln  Lore  interviewed  T.  S. 
Gardner  of  Elizabethtown  about  a  tra- 
dition relating  to  the  birthplace  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Gardner  said:  "I 
have  heard  Jesse  Talbott,  who  lived  to 
be  85  years  old,  tell  the  story  many 
times,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
in  an  old  log  cabin  on  the  farm  known 
as  the  Talbott  Place,  about  three  miles 
from  Elizabethtown." 

"Pop"  Martin  Place,  Hardin  County,  Ky. 

Clint  Crume,  a  relative  of  Ralph 
Crume,  uncle  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
told  the  writer  that  he  had  often 
heard  an  aged  negro  repeat  a  tradi- 
tion current  in  the  community  that 


"Lincoln  was  born  on  the  old  'Pop' 
Martin  place  on  the  Hardin-Brecken- 
ridge  Line."  Another  Nancy  Hanks 
lived  in  this  vicinity  which  may  have 
been  responsible  for  the  tradition. 

Lincoln  Cabin,  Elizabethtown,  Ky. 

Some  of  the  early  historians 
claimed  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
the  first  child  of  Thomas  and  Nancy 
Lincoln,  and  that  his  birth  occurred 
while  his  parents  were  living  in  the 
Elizabethtown  home.  Abraham's  sis- 
ter, Sarah,  was  born  at  Elizabethtown 
but  not  in  the  cabin  of  Sarah  Johns- 
ton. 

Race  Street,  Elizabethtown,  Hardin 
County,  Ky. 

Samuel  Haycraft  thought  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born  at  Elizabethtown 
and  wrote  to  him  about  it.  Lincoln 
replied:  "I  was  not  born  at  Elizabeth- 
town."  He  explained  to  Haycraft  that 
he  did  have  a  sister,  two  years  older 
than  himself,  who  was  born  there.  His 
step-mother,  Sarah  Johnston  Lincoln, 
lived  in  the  Elizabethtown  cabin,  often 
erroneously  featured  as  the  Lincoln 
cabin.  John  D.  Johnston,  the  step- 
brother of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  born 
in  this  cabin  but  the  Lincolns  never 
lived  in  it. 

Mill  Creek,  Hardin  County,  Ky. 

Thomas  Lincoln  bought  a  farm  on 
Mill  Creek  in  Hardin  County  three 
years  before  he  married  Nancy  Hanks 
in  1806.  They  possibly  lived  there  until 
the  Elizabethtown  cabin  was  ready  for 
occupancy  sometime  that  same  year. 
It  is  alleged  that  they  remained  on  the 
farm  until  after  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born. 

Mouth  of  South  Fork,  Larue  County,  Ky. 

What  may  be  called  a  family  heir- 
loom in  the  way  of  a  tradition  has 
come  down  through  "Old  Billy  Larue" 
who  said  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
on  a  farm  on  Nolin  River  at  the 
mouth  of  South  Fork.  He  said  he 
ought  to  know  for  his  father  lived  just 
across  the  creek. 

Knob  Creek,  Larue  County,  Ky. 

A  case  of  mistaken  identity  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  tradition  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  born  in  the  cabin  on 
Knob  Creek,  where  his  parents  lived 
for  five  years.  Abraham's  brother 
Thomas  was  born  here  and  the  neigh- 
bors trying  to  remember  events  which 
had  happened  long  ago  were  confused 
about  the  name  of  the  child. 

Phim  Orchard,  Buffalo,  Larue 
County,  Ky. 

A  cabin  in  the  plum  orchard  near 
where  the  town  of  Buffalo  now  stands 
has  often  been  associated  with  the 
Lincolns,  and  a  local  tradition  has 
sprung  up  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born  there.  Dr.  Barton  was  firmly 
convinced  that  the  Lincolns  lived 
there  until  just  before  the  birth  of 
Abraham.  Others  feel  they  did  not 
move  so  soon  and  that  here  the  natal 
day  was  observed. 


Dissects 
Of  Dr. 
At  Hodgenvi! 


Author,  Politician  and  Na- 
|  tive  Kentuckian  Offers 
"Proof." 

The  verbal  hurricane  over  the  lo- 
cation of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth- 
place still  rages- 

The  storm  started  a  month  ago 
when  Judge  Harvey  H.  Smith,  native 
Kentuckian,  born  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Nolln  Creek,  Hardin  county,  but 
now  a  resident  of  New  York,  opened 
a  vigorous  attack  on  the  present  en- 
shrined birthplace  and  cabin. 

The  fiery  New  York  judge,  author 
and  statesman,  was  quoted  in  an  As- 
sociated Press  news  dispatch  as  charg- 
ing that  the  Great  Emancipator  was 
born  In  a  two-story  house  instead  of 
a  log  cabin  and  that  his  father  was 
not  poor,  but  a  man  of  means. 

In  addition,  Judge  Smith  offered 
-proof"  that  Lincoln  was  born  on  Mill 
Creek.  He  criticized  maintenance  of 
the  Lincoln  shrine  on  Nolin  Creek, 
declaring  that  It  merely  supports  a 
myth  which  does  not  add  to  Lincoln's 
reputation  nor  the  sound  sense  of  Con- 
gress In  continuing  the  "error." 

A  fiery  answer  refuting  Judge 
Smith's  allegations  was  made  In  an 
address  before  the  Hodgenville  Rotary 
Club  October  14  by  Dr.  Louis  A.  War- 
ren, Lincoln  authority  and  author  of 
several  books  on  the  life  of  the 
Emancipator. 

Now,  Judge  Smith  comes  back  at 
his  critic  with  some  convincing  state- 
ments, opening  with:  "Doctor  War- 
ren's statement  reminds  me  of  a 
lawyer  who  was  fervently  pleading  his 
case,  but  actually  had  no  defense  In 
the  matter.  When  the  court  suddenly 
asked  him  what  facts  he  had  to  sup- 
port his  statement,  his  reply  was  that 
he  had  none  except  that  his  client 
was  an- Irishman.  (The  Judge  was  an 
Irishman.) 

"The  doctor  puts  words  in  my 
mouth  to  make  for  himself  a  case  and 
then  assaults  the  position  that  I  am 
assumed  to  be  in.  His  defense  Is  a 
personalistlc  one. 

Quotes  Lincoln. 

"He  argues  in  fact  that  I  am  seek-« 
Ing  to  show  by  Lincoln's  true  birth! 
place  that  Mr.  Lincoln  Is  an  Illegiti- 
mate. Very  remarkable  reasoning,  I 
feel  sure.  If  he  was  married  June 
12,  1806  (the  father  of  the  Present), 

12,  1809,  by  what  process  of  mental 
acrobatics  does  he  reach  the  conclu- 


sion that  such  a  state  of  facts  Invites 
the  suspicion  of  illegitimacy? 

"Mr.  Lincoln  in  1860  made  his  guess 
as  to  his  birthplace,  as  follows:  'My 
mother  and  father  being  dead  and  my 
own  memory  not  serving,  I  have  no 
means  of  identifying  the  precise  lo- 
cality.  It  was  on  Nolln.' 

"Doctor  Warren  says  this  eliminates 
all  other  birthplaces,  and  upon  this 
statement  he  strictly  relies  as  a  con- 
clusive and  convicting  one.  I  am  one 
of  sixteen  who  have  mythically  created 
another  for  him,  and  not  satisfied  with 
this  charge,  he  divulges  my  authority 
in  the  name  of  a  'Mr.  W.  P.  Hall.*  In 
truth,  I  have  never  heard  of  this  gen- 
tleman in  my  life  and  surely  not  in 
connection  with  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"I  have  already  submitted  to  a 
leading  historian,  a  leading  publisher, 
and  a  very  careful  and  conservative 
lawyer,  the  evidence  I  have,  and  have 
received  their  report,  which  is  unani- 
mous. I  have  the  liberty,  so  far  as 
the  lawyer  is  concerned,  to  quote  his 
letter  which  follows: 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Judge  H.  H.  Smith, 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  the 
evidence  submitted  as  to  the  birth 
of  President  Lincoln  and  have 
compared  it  with  Doctor  Warren's 
analysis  and  that  of  Carl  Sand- 
burg and  others.  In  my  opinion, 
the  evidence  considered  all  to- 
gether, conclusively  shows  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  and  could 
not  have  been  born  on  Nolln.  It 
also  shows  he  was  born  on  Mill 
Creek  by  a  great  preponderance 
of  the  evidence.  Even  I  think 
this  is  true  without  considering 
any  of  the  personal  testimony.  His 
payment  of  taxes  and  other  facts, 
a  matter  of  record,  are  rather 
conclusive  in  favor  of  Mill  Creek  ' 

as  the  birthplace.  Certainly  his 
Mill  Creek  neighbors  should  know, 
and  their  testimony  la  too  eviden- 
tial to  overlook.    Yours  truly, 

GEORGE  S.  SCHNEIDER. 

"The  doctor,  however,  says  that  he 
was  the  first  one  to  examine  the  rec- 
ords in  Hardin  county  and  to  divulge 
to  the  world  that  Lincoln  bought  the 
Nolin  farm  December  12,  1808,  sixty 
days  before  his  birth,  and  that  he 
also  was  the  first  to  discover  that 
he  resided  on  the  Nolin  farm  less  than 
two  years.  Even  so,  that  helps  us 
some  to  the  light.  But  Mr.  Fraize,  the 
clerk  of  the  courts,  in  1887,  with  the 
writer,  divulged  these  facts  to  our- 
selves. 

"But,  he  asserts:  'It  is  certain  that 
he  (Tom  Lincoln)  left  before  February 
12,  1809,  and  after  December  12,  1808, 
so  that  he  admits  he  had  only  sixty 
days  in  mid-winter  to  cut  the  logs, 
,hew  them,  put  them  up,  chink  them 
land  plaster  them  before  he  moved 
Unto  the  famous  cabin  on  Nolin.' 

"On  this,  we  are  agreed.    He  also 
admits  he  was  on  the  Jury  at  Eliza- 


i/^iaiLuwn  at  uns  time  as  early  as 
November  18,  1808,  and  as  late  as 
March  15,  of  the  following  year,  1809, 
after  the  President.'?  blrtlv .  Among 
these  co-jurors  are  a  number  of  names 
on  Mill  CreCk,"  John  McMahan  and 
John  Smith,  for  Instance,  and  we  have 
the  story  from  both  that  Thomas  was 
living  on  Mill  Creek  at  this  time  in 
1808,  and  not  in  Ellzabethtown.  But 
the  doctor  rather  insists  that  Tom 
Lincoln  was.  in  Ellzabethtown  in 
1807-8  because  he  did  not  pay  taxes 
on  the  Mill  Creek  farm,  which  he  pur- 
chased in  1803.  That  is  to  say,  he 
had  leased  it  and  moved  into  Ellza- 
bethtown. But  he  then  asserts  he 
finds  he  did  pay  taxes  on  the  Mill 
Creek  farm  in  1809,  and  we  think  by 
the  process  of  the  doctor's  Reasoning, 
he  was  on  Mill  Creek  in  1809,  and 
that  is  exactly  where  he  was. 

"Mr.  J.  Rogers  Gore,  another  biog- 
rapher, whose  facts  the  doctor  rather 
makes  light  of  in  his  book,  says  this 
was  a  terrible  winter  (1808-9).  Cer- 
tainly, with  him  we  agree,  because 
John  Smith  has  handed  down  that 
story,  and  the  weather  reports  indi- 
cate there  was  plenty  of  deep  snows 
that  winter.  The  doctor  says  he  has 
other  record  evidence,  that  is  to  say, 
Tom  Lincoln  paid  taxes  on  some  lots 
in  Elizabethtown  in  1808.  Well,  he 
paid  taxes  on  them  before  and  after 
that  year,  so  that  if  this  is  a  con- 
clusive reason,  the  doctor  will  have 
to  put  him  on  Mill  Creek  in  1809. 

What  Tax  Books  Show. 

"Now,  what  about  Nolln  all  of  this 
time?  Let  us  hear  the  doctor.  He 
asserts:  "The  only  source  of  informa- 
tion we  have,  relative  to  the  Lincolns, 
for  the  year  1810,  is  the  tax  book  for 
tills  year.''  What  do  they  show?  That 
this  is  the  first  year  taxes  were  paid 
on  the  Nolin  farm,  where  the  cabin 
was  built  In  the  winter,  in  sixty  days, 
long  before  1810 — in  time  to  be  on  the 
tax  list. 

"Then  we  hear  the  Doctor  moving 
Tom  Lincoln,  for  he  says:  "Thomas 
Lincoln  listed  July  20th,  1811,  in  the 

Knob  Creek  country."  Tins  puts  him 
away  from  Nolin. 

"Then,  to  make  sure  he  was  on 
Knob  Creek,  he  asserts  'because  he 
advertised  a  gray  mare,  taken  up  by 
Thomas  Lincoln  on  Knob  Creek,  May' 
11,  1811.  This  notification  does  not 
imply,  as  might  be  inferred,  that  the 
horse  was  taken  up  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Bardstown  to  Nolin,  but  that 
the  person  advertising  lived  at  the 
place  named  (Knob  Creek). 

"This  puts  him  at  Knob  Creek  by 
May  11th,  anyway. 

If  moved  to  Knob  Creek  May  11th, 
and  he  paid  taxes  that  year,  by  what 
process  of  mental  acrobatics  does  the 
Doctor  reach  the  conclusion  he  was  on 
Nolin  before  February  12th,  1809,  but 
paid  no  taxes  under  the  same  law, 
and  probably  the  same  administration, 
when  he  did  pay  taxes  on  Mill  Creek 
in  1809  and  Knob  Creek  in  1811. 

"If  we  are  to  locate  him  by  the  tax 


hooka,  Mill  Creek  is  bound  to  win  over 
Nolin,  and  that  Is  the  real  Issue, 

"Judge  Fairleigh  handed  down  the 
fact  that  there  was  never  a  house  on 
any  of  these  lots  that  was  habitable 
for  a  man.  Judge  A.  M.  Brown  and 
the  writer  concluded  this,  after  a 
record  and  personal  investigation  In 
i  the  summer  of  1887. 

.C'iits  H«Afc&>  Ci»»|ey  and  Others. 

"Wc  have  now  covered  the  principal 
part  of  the  Doctor's  evidence,  and  have 
touched  nothing  of  the  evidence  re- 
ferred to  by  Attorney  Schneider. 

"The  Doctor  insists  I  have  a  purpose 
in  tills  matter  and  so  warns  the  public 
I  may  say  if  I  raise  money,  it  will  be 
on  such  convincing  facts  as  will  con- 
cern the  respondents  and  not  the 
Doctor  at  all. 

We  thus  see  that  we  need  not  rely 
on  the  facts  in  my  possession  which 
were  conclusive  to  three  impartial  men, 
nor  do  we  need  now  to  say  why  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  made  this  statement  to 
the  effect  that  his  mother  and  father 
never  told  him  and  he  having  not 
enough  fact— memory  in  his  first  two 
years,  he  could  not  identify  his  birth- 
place, only  the  creek,  and  its  distance 


I  from  Hodgenville.  Couia  ne.Mn  fact, 
in  two  years,  the  first  two  of  his  life, 
do  this?  Who  believes  this,  not  even 
the  Doctor.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  only  have  to  look  for  a  reason  for 
this  unusual  statement  and  that  rea- 
son is  very  easy  to  find.  Silas  Hobbs 
gave  it,  Owen  Cowley  gave  it,  and 
others  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
facts. 

"We  know  most  of  the  facta  rela-' 
tive  to  the  President's  birthplace  from 
men  who  were  associated  with  Tom 
Lincoln  and  they  include  all  of  his 
neighbors,  who  are  shown  by  the  rec- 
ords to  have  lived  by  him. 

"There  are  probably  fifty— altogeth- 
er, of  these  persons,  who  spoke  in 
certainty  and  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  they  all  lived  on  Mill  Creek.  | 
"Jackson  Peck  was  ten  years  old,  I 
and  lived  only  three  hundred  yards' 
from  Tom  Lincoln  when  the  President 
was  born.    Thomas  Peck  was  fifteen, 
and  at  least  ten  of  those  interviewed 
knew  about  it  of  their  personal  knowl- 
edge.   Others,  by  what  their  fathers 
and  mothers  said  about  it. 

"Nancy  Lincoln,  sister  of  Tom,  Is  on 
record;  William  P.  Nail,  who  married 
her  daughter,  and  Bersheba  Lincoln 


the  grandmother  of  the  President,  who 
lived  until  1833  on  Mill  Creek. 
Lived  Near  Lincoln  Farm. 

"We,  therefore,  do  not  have  to  de- 
pend on  the  tax  records,  or  to  fear 
the  withering  sarcasm  of  Dr.  Warren. 
Sarcasm  is  a  good  weapon  when  you 
have  no  facts,  but  it  Is  a  better  one 
when  you  have  the  facts. 

"The  writer's  father  and  mother 
lived  a  mile  from  the  Tom  Lincoln 
farm  until  1864,  and  he  has  in  his 
lifetime  interviewed  every  human  be- 
ing in  that  section  of  the  country,  and 
on  Nolin,  who  might  know  anything 
about  the  facts,  and  this  was  at  a 
time  probably  before  Dr.  Warren  could 
pronounce  the  first  word  of  Lincoln's 
name. 

"In  due  time  and  on  the  proper 
occasion  the  writer  will  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  American  people  that  Con- 
gress and  the  biographers  have  either 
been  misled  or  have  been  willing  to 
let  the  Old  conversational  wagon  do 
the  locating. 

"Just  how,  all  of  these  years,  with  a 
perfectly  good  house  and  a  good  farm 
Tom  Lincoln  should  be  located  away 
from  Mill  Creek  is  something  to  think 
about.  The  writer  has  no  purpose  to 
serye.  He  expects  to  build  no  monu- 
ment to  Lincoln  on  the  Mill  Creek 
farjn,  but  whoever  does,  will  really 
aSL_Vthe.  fa^ts..  .   .  '  .. 

*  "Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  "HARVEY  H.  SMITH." 


Judge  Harvey  H.  Smith  was  born  in 
Hardin  county,  on  a  farm  between 
Vine  Grove  and  Mill  Creek,  in  1869. 
He  was  elected  to  the  constitutional 
convention  of  Kentucky  in  1890  be- 
fore he  was  21,  defeating  Judge  James 
Montgomery  and  the  Hon.  John  J. 
Helm,  Democrats,  and  the  Hon.  Joe 
Richardson,  Republican  nominee. 

Appointed  secretary  of  the  code 
commission  of  Kentucky  in  1891; 
practiced  law  at  Elizabethtown  until 
1897.  Moved  to  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  in 
1897.  Admitted  to  bar  of  that  state 
in  1898.  Delegate  to  National  Demo- 
cratic convention  at  St.  Louis  1904. 
Chairman  state  Democratic  conven- 
tion at  Yorkton,  S.  D.  in  1900.  Chair- 
man state  Democratic  convention  at 
Huron  in  1902.  Owned  Running 
Mead  stock  farm.  Armour,  S.  D.,  First 
National  Bank  of  Armour,  and  Farm- 
ers and  Merchants  Bank  of  Geddes,  S. 
D.,  until  1907. 

Practiced  law  in  Oklahoma  City 
until  1915.  Member  Oklahoma  Legis- 
lature, 1913.  Defeated  for  speaker  of 
House  by  Harvey  Maxey.  Preferred 
impeachment  charges  against  Demo- 
cratic state  officials  in  January  of 
that  year  and  fathered  investigation 
of  state  departments.  Prosecuted  these 
charges  to  success  in  the  Senate. 

Defeated  by  Gov.  William  R.  Murray 
by  248  votes  for  Congress  in  1914. 

Went  to  Chicago  as  attorney  for 
large  corporation  in  1915.    Moved  to 


New  York  in  1916,  maintaining  law 
office  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Member  of  the    bar    of  Supreme 


JUDGE  HARVEY  H.  SMITH 


Court  of  United  States  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma  and 
South  Dakota.    Admitted  to  practice 


law  in  Kentucky  in  1889.  Attended 
University  of  Indiana  in  1887. 

He  is  reputed  to  have  saved  the 
nomination  at  Baltimore  for  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  He  was  attorney  for  Jake 
Harmon,  Republican  National  Com- 
mitteeman and  for  him  planned  the 
nomination  of  Warren  G.  Harding  in 
order  to  defeat  the  League  of  Nations 
advocated  by  President  Wilson.  He 
represented  foreign  interests  at  the 
World  Peace  Congress  and  took  sharp 
issue  with  President  Wilson  on  settle- 
ment of  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
questions. 

He  owned  a  stock  farm  in  Kentucky 
and  bred  a  large  stable  of  race  horses 
which  he  raced  on  western  tracks  and 
the  Grand  Circuit.  He  organized  the 
Farmers  Bank  of  Vine  Grove. 

Judge  Smith  has  a  national  reputa- 
tion as  a  trial  lawyer.  He  wrote  the 
"Confessions  of  an  American  Citizen," 
"Downfall  of  a  Politician,"  and  others. 

He  prepared  a  resolution  in  the 
Legislature  of  Oklahoma  in  the  form 
of  a  memorial  which  was  adopted  and 
presented  to  Congress  January  13, 
1913.  This  bill  and  memorial  now 
constitute  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

A  great  admirer  and  student  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  took  the  earliest 
interviews  about  Lincoln,  except 
Herdon,  and  he  uses  them  in  lectures. 
He  is  a  Democrat  but  a  free-lance. 

Tom  Taggart  said  he  is  the  great- 
est orator  of  the  American  bar. 
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Lincoln's  Birthplace. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Timet: 
Was  Lincoln  born  In  a  one-room, 

dirt-floor  cabin  in  Larue  County  or 

in  a  comfortable  five-room  house  on 
Mill  Creek,  in  Hardin  County?  If  the 
testimony  adduced  by  Harvey  H. 
Smith  in  his  book  "Lincoln  and  the 
Lincolns"  is  authentic,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Mill  Creek  site  is  the  true 
one.  Does  any  one  really  know? 
Lincoln  himself  in  1860  was  uncer- 
tain about  it.  Perhaps  he  was  for- 
getful then  as  he  was  when  he  wrote 
Solomon  Lincoln  on  March  24,  1848: 
"My  father  had  an -only  child,  my- 
self, of  course." 

If  it  makes  any  difference  whether 
the  birthplace  memorial  stand  on 
the  right  or  the  wrong  spot,  then  the 
evidence  produced  by  Mr.  Smith  can- 
not be  ignored.  If  his  statements  be 
true,  the  memorial  Is  a  false  witness. 

LINCOLNITE. 

BeeAtur,  ma  B«cx  8i,  im3   

Where  Lincoln  Was  Born. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Timet: 

In  Tub  Times  today  there  is  a  let- 
ter signed  "Lincolnite"  in  which  the 
writer  doubts  that  the  Emancipator 
was  born  on  Nolin  Creek,  where  the 
memorial  is.  and  contends  that  he 
was  born  on  Mill  Creek. 

At  the  request  of  Thomas  Hicks, 
who  was  painting  his  portrait,  Lin- 
coln wrote  the  following  statement  as 
to  his  birth: 

"I  was  born  Feb.  12,  1809,  in  then 
Hardin  County,  Ky.,  at  a  point  with- 
in the  now  recently  formed  county  of 
Larne,  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  where  Hodgensville  now  is. 
My  parents  being  dead  and  my  own 
memory  not  serving,  I  have  no  means 
of  identifying  the  precise  locality.  It 
was  on  Nolin  Creek." 

It  was  on  this  statement,  that  I 
have,  that  the  present  site  and  cabin 
on  Nolin  Creek  was  chosen  for  the 
memorial.  Why  disturb  it?  While 
Lincoln  could  not  remember  the 
exact  spot,  he  knew  it  was  on  Nolin 
Creek.  ANOTHER  LINCOLNITE. 

New  York,  Jan.  6,  1932. 
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Lincoln  Shrines  in  Kentucky 


By  Orbra  E.  King 


TN  the  spring  of  1809,  it  is  said,  two  old 
I  trappers  met  in  the  wilds  of  Kentucky 
near  Eethtown  and  proceeded  to  swap 

ya»HSed  enny  luck"?  inquired  the  first 

«nv,  iest  fair  to  middlin.  Caught  a 
bea^anfa^nk.  Have  you  heard  enny 

"^Yep.  Bill  Stebbins  jest  got  back  from 
Washington  and  he  sed  that  Jeff er  on 
staved  for  Madison's  inauguration  and 
didn't  run  away  like  Adams  did  when  he 
was  inaugurated." 

"Is  thet  so?"  ,, 
"Yep  What's  the  news  up  your  way?" 
"There  air  no  news  up  ter  Hodgensvil le 
that  ermounts  to  ennything.  Tom  Lincoln 
wif  e  hed  a  baby  and  they  named  him  Abra 
ham"  outen  the  Bible.  That  s  all  I  heard, 
nothing  ever  happens  at  Hodgensville. 

Perhaps  that  didn't  seem  to  be  news  that 
amounted  to  anything"  at  that  time  but 
4.  a  *w  little  loe  cab  n  where  that  boy 
ttLrifis  oneof  the  most  hallowed  spots 
Z  Kentucky  and  in  the  nation.  We  cannot 
Sways  ap^eciate  the  importance  of  certain 
happenings  taking  place  immediately 
around  us. 

A   Democratic  congressman  from  Hen 
tuckv  recently  said:  "Where  the  memory  of 
Sham  Lincoln  is  concerned I  there  are .no 
rarities  All  Kentucky  is  proud  of  the  many 
Uncoln  shrines  in  the  state."  The  greatest 
Lincoln  shrine  in  the  United  States  is  the 
Uttle  log   cabin  near  Hodgensville  where 
L   coin  was  born.  The  cabin  remains  3us 
as  it  was  at  Lincoln's  birth  and  as  he  left 
ft  at  the  age  of  nine  to  go  to  Indiana  One 
ny  roonfwith  a  small  square  hole  for  a 
window  and  a  long  stick  chimney  at  the  end 
it  presents  the  appearance  of  the  typical 
pioneer  cabin.  Yet  it  was  a  fitting  birth 
place  for  the  Great  Emancipator. 

Approximately  twenty  years  ago  a  group 
of  patriotic  citizens  formed  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  Association  and  purchased  the 
5  of  the  original  Lincoln  farm  and Jjglt 
a  magnificent  marble  temple  over  the  cabm, 
and  then  presented  it  to  the  U.  b.  ^ovein 
St  as  a  National  Memorial.  It  was  accepted 
by  President  Wilson  m  one  of  the^reat^ 

SSfS  "hearing  fro mwhich^the  Lin 
colns   obtained  their  drinking  water  ana 
from  which  the  thirsty  traveler  may  still 
quench  his  thirst  with  the  waters  that  Lin 
S5  drank.  This  Lincoln  shrine  is ;  cared _for 
by  the  Government  and  is  open  at  all  times 


free  to  the  public.  A  highway  now  connects 
ne  Lincoln  Memorial  with  the  Jefferson 
Davis  Monument  at  Fairview  in  the  same 
SX!  It  is  a  fitting  symbol  at  the  sp.ritual 
reunion  of  the  North  and  South. 

Another  place  of  interest  to  students  and 
historians  is  the  log  cabin  m  which  the  par 
ents  of  Lincoln  were  married  on  June  12 
1806   More  than  a  century  and  a  quaiter 
nave  tXm  toll  of  the  weathered  logs  and 
some  of  them  are  beginning  to  ciumbie. 
This  cabin  was  moved  bodily  from  *s ^orig- 
inal site  in  Washington  County  to  Hariods 
burg  where  it  now  stands.  A  beautiful  tem 
pi  has  been  erected  over  it  to  protect  it 
from  the  elements  that  were  rapidly  wear 
ng  it  away.  The  old  carriage  record  of 
the  Lincolns  may  still  be  seen  m  the ,  Couit 
house  at  Springfield,  Ky.,  near  the  ongmal 
site  of  the  cabin. 

.     T     •     4-™  i=  the   Mary  Todd  home 
At  Lexington  is  tne  vwiy 

where  the  wife  of  Lincoln  spent  her  girl 
hLfi   davs    This  house  is  typical  of  the 
D   tertS  homes  of  the  early 
The  Todds  made  many  a  page  of  KentacJtf 
and  Mary  was  a  worthy  daughter 
o       loble  line Unfortunately  the  home  is 

criminal  chaige    tne  uu 
that  he  was  so  charged.  He  had  built  him 
elf  a  river  flatboat  in  the  wmter  o :  1826 
and  while  waiting  for  a  load  of  produce  ne 
occasionally  hauled   passengers  from  the 

a  ferry  near,  whose  crew  did  not  care  x 

the  competition  so  they  had  Lincoln  ar- 

w \  lid  tried  for  breaking  the  laws  m 
rested  and  tr  ea  i  e  Judge 

cegarpat  at  Ms  Residence  near  Lewisport. 
Judge 'pate  waTa  typical  Kentucky  Colonel 
and  deep  down  in  his  honest  demociatic 
heart  hated  all  forms  of  monopoly,  as  repre^ 
sen  ed  by  the  ferry.  Accordingly  he  found 
hat  the  law  did  not  touch  this  case  since 
Linco     was  not  taking  passengers  acres 
driver  but  only  out  to  the  steamy  Lin 
coin's  charge  was  dismissed.  The  Pate .no 
still  stands  as  a  silent  reminder  of  Lincoln 
only  trial  on  a  criminal  charge. 

memory  of  that  great  American. 


lealtn.  r  ■  v.'   JT  1 

„  .  oia  Home,  in  EUx.betht.wn,  , 
Some  Uin   p     .  ,       -  J  tse  oW 

I  home  and  naa  y  character  evei 

bethtT'^re founts  of  Thomas  ^c°ln  ^    Hanks  at 

springfield,  the  frequency  of  he  ^ge  ^ 

l^roTthTnShants.  Sarah  I^ota.  U*  *  , 
lthe  books  of  the  m  Nancy  Hwote. 

***  2  ^  the  famiiy  -  J-  »J*£  t0  the! 
born  m  tnis  ui~  Larue  county,  >* 

C           „  f^rtv  or  more  years  aga  . 
down  some^  forty  or    ^    .  — 


February  9,  1935  \. 

WITH  THE 
LINCOLNS 
IN 

KENTUCKY 

By 

GEAN  L.  GRIFFITH 

TWO  generations  of  Lincolns  had  lived 
in  Kentucky  before  that  frosty  Feb- 
ruary morning  in  1809  when  the  new 
baby  at  Sinking  Spring  Farm  was  named 
Abraham  after  his  grandfather. 

This  fact  alone  placed  the  Lincoln  name 
firmly  upon  the  pages  of  American  history, 
and  the  death  of  the  first  Abraham,  by  the 
poisoned  arrow  of  a  marauding  Indian, 
ranked  them  as  pioneers. 

In  June,  1781,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his 
wife  Bathsheba  answered  the  pleadings  of 
their  friend  Daniel  Boone  by  taking  their 
five  children  and  following  him  into  Ken- 
tucky. They  realized  the  danger  and  un- 
derstood the  hardships  of  the  new  country 
in  which  white  men  musl  cither  take  scalps 
or  give  their  own,  but  Abraham  was  a 
strong  man,  a  captain  in  the  militia,  and 
his  wife  was  equally  courageous. 

They  set  out  on  horseback  and  reached 
ihe  land  on  Long  Run,  a  branch  of  Floyd's 
Creek,  which  had  been  selected  for  then:, 
without  any  mishap.  This  first  tract  of  land, 
about  fifteen  mile.*  from  die  present  city  ol 
Louisville,  comprised  four  hundred  acres, 
and  upon  it  they  built  a  log-cabin  homo. 
Later,  upon  Green  River,  Abraham  "  en- 
t(  red  "  eight  hundred  additional  acre1-. 

Those  first  days  in  Kentucky  were  fully  as 
hazardous  as  the  Lincolns  had  anticipated. 
In  August  Bryan's  Station  in  Lafayette 
County  was  surrounded  and  saved  from  a 
dreadful  massacre  only  by  the  superior  cour- 
age of  its  women.  The  fear  of  torturous 
death  at  the  hands  of  red  men  hung  con- 
stantly over  the  settlers.  In  May,  1786, 
when  the  danger  seemed  to  have  lessened 
somewhat,  a  skulking  Indian  killed  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  he  worked  in  the  field  with  his 
three  sons — Mordecai,  Joseph,  and  Thomas. 
Although  Mordecai  in  turn  killed  the  mur- 
derer, it  gave  little  satisfaction  to  the  family. 
They  buried  the  father  within  what  is  now 
the  enclosure  of  the  Long  Run  Baptist 
Church  and  after  the  harvest  was  gathered 
they  moved  to  Washington  County  to  be 
near  Capt.  Hananiah  Lincoln,  a  cousin  of 
the  slain  man,  who  lent  his  assistance  to  the 
widow  in  the  unbrimrintr  of  her  children. 


YOUNG 

established  his  bride  in  a  small  house  on 
a  side  street  of  that  place.  The  next  year 
a  daughter  Sarah  was  born  to  them,  and 
soon  afterward  they  moved  to  the  farm  of 
George  Brownfield,  where  they  spent  the 
summer. 

The  marriage  bond  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
may  be  seen  today  at  the  court-house  at 
Springfield  and  the  log  cabin  in  which  he 
and  Nancy  Hanks  were  married  is  still  in 
existence,  although  not  upon  the  exact  spot 
where  the  marriage  took  place.  Some  time 
ago  it  was  taken  down  and  removed  to  Har- 
rodsburg,  where  it  was  reconstructed  in  a 
park  dedicated  to  the  pioneers  of  Kentucky. 
An  inscription  on  the  house  reads :  "  Lin- 
coln cabin  rebuilt.  In  this  cabin  at  Beech- 
land  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks, 
parents  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  were  married 
by  the  Rev.  Jesse  Head,  June  12,  1806." 


Tlie    court-house    at    Spring  field, 
Ky.,  where  the  marriage  record  of 
Nancy  Hunks  and  Thomas  Lincoln 
may  be  seen 

Recently  a  brick  building,  resembling  the 
early  churches  of  Kentucky,  has  been  erected 
over  and  enclosing  this  precious  relic  that  it 
may  be  preserved  for  all  time.  To  visitors 
to  the  park  it  is  known  as  "  The  Lincoln 
Marriage  Temple." 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1808  the  Lincolns 
moved  to  a  place  on  the  Big  South  Fork  of 
Nolin's  Creek,  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  Hodgenville.  Here  again  they  lived  in 
a   one-room   cabin   of   logs   cut    from  the 
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from  a  baby  of  three  to  a  manly  boy  of 
seven.  He  attended  the  neighborhood  school 
where  the  teacher  possessed  the  only  book. 
He  brought  wood  and  water  for  his  mother, 
filled  many  a  basket  with  wild  berries,  raised 
blisters  on  his  hands  and  feet  hoeing  in  the 
garden,  and  on  special  occasions  rode  with 
his  father  to  mill  or  spent  a  long,  lazy  after- 
noon fishing. 

Finally,  just  when  Nancy  thought  her 
days  of  roving  were  over  and  she  would 
bring  up  her  boy  and  girl  on  Knob  Creek, 
Tom  Lincoln  decided  the  winters  are  to 
cold,  the  summers  too  hot,  the  land  titles 
none  too  good,  and  he  "  reckoned  he'd  move 
on."  After  a  trip  of  investigation  up  above 
the  Ohio  he  announced  that  he  had  found  the 
spot  for  the  new  home,  in  Indiana.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  loaded  his  family  and  belong- 
ings on  to  a  borrowed  wagon,  set  out  for 
the  Ohio  River,  and  left  forever  the  Ken- 
tucky of  his  forefathers,  the  state  his  grand- 
father had  helped  Daniel  Boone  wrest  from 
the  Indians  and  the  wilderness,  the  state  that 
today  honors  its  martyred  son  with  all  the 
fervor  of  its  generous  Southern  heart. 


We  know  little  of  the  family  of  Bath- 
sheba  Lincoln  during  the  following  years,  but 
records  show  that  Tom  Lincoln  owned  a 
horse  and  paid  taxes  on  it,  bought  a  farm 
on  Mill  Creek,  upon  which  he  probably  never 
lived,  learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  was  a 
good  workman  when  he  felt  like  it,  which 
was  not  always,  was  a  good  wrestler  and 
quick  to  defend  himself  and  his  friends. 
When  he  was  twenty  he  weighed  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  pounds,  was  five  feet  nine 
inches  tall,  and  went  courting  Sarah  Bush. 

In  this  enterprise  he  was  not  successful 
as  Sarah  married  Daniel  Johnson.  Soon 
the  news  spread  that  Nancy  Hanks,  a  pretty 


timber  near-by.  They  took  the  cabin  as  they 
found  it,  dirt  floor,  one  window,  one  door 
swinging  on  leather  hinges,  and  stick-clay 
chimney.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  a 
spring  from  which  the  place  afterward  took 
its  name,  Sinking  Spring  Farm,  since  the 
waters  hurried  away  underground  to  come  to 
light  again  many  miles  away. 

In  this  log  cabin,  which  has  been  pre- 
served in  a  splendid  marble  shrine  on  almost 
the  exact  spot  upon  which  it  originally  stood, 
a  second  child,  this  time  a  boy  was  bom. 
He  was  named  Abraham  from  his  grand- 
father, that  other  Abraham  who  lost  his  life 
at  the  hand  of  an  Indian.     The  Lincolns 


Sttv  of  Lincoln  home  ut  Knob  Creek,  Ky. 


^irl  with  laughing  eyes,  looked  with  favor 
upon  the  slow,  quiet  Tom,  and  on  June  12, 
1806,  at  the  home  of  Richard  Berry  they 
were  married  by  the  Rev.  Jesse  Head,  a 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Lincoln,  who  had  a  contract  to  cut  timbers 
and   put   up  a   sawmill   at  Elizabethtown, 


lived,  Carl  Sandburg  tells  us,  three  "  crop 
years "  at  Sinking  Spring  Farm  and  then 
moved  to  Knob  Creek,  eight  miles  from 
Hodgenville  on  the  main  highway  from 
Nashville  to  Louisville. 

The  family  lived  four  years  at  Knob 
Creek,  during  which  time  Abraham  grew 


The  Marriage  Temple,  sheltering 
the  cabin  in  which  Nancy  Hanks 
and  Thomas  Lincoln  were  mar- 
ried, now  at  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 


Throngs  Visit  Park 


tion  report  to  Mr.  Arno  B.  Cammer- 
er,  Director  of  Parks  at  Washington, 
D.  P.,  showed  67,839  tourist  visiting 
-the  Park  during  the  month  of  Aug- 
ust, September  and  October.  This 
tabulation  project  has  been  operated 
by  MY  A  boyj  and  girls  of  the  age? 
of  13  iq  24  inclusive,  interviewing  ! 
tourists  on  their  arrival  at  the  park. 
This  tabulation  has  revealed  some 
interesting  facts,  upon  comparison  to 
the  daily  tabulation  of  the  number 
of  visitors  who  registered,  we  found 
that  our  tabulation  exceeded  the 
registration  twice  or  three  times. 
This  work  has  been  under  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  Ray  H. 
Busroe  and  he  reports  the  follow- 
ing information  in  his  report  to 
1  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the  month 
of  August  there  were  34,112  visitors, 
6,798  cars,  and  thirteen  foreign 
countries  were  represented.  The 
tabulation  for  Septembr  was  21,839 
visitors,  5433  cars,  and  9  foreign 
countries;  the  tabulation  for  the 
month  of  October,  1,404  parties  ot 
the  11,699  from  out  of  the  state  were 
interviewed  with  the  following  re- 
sults: 434  came  to  the  Park  due  to 
the  love  and  admiration  of  Lincoln, 
484  due  to  the  Park's  historical  sig- 
nificance, and  486  were  on  a  sight-  [ 
seeing  tour.  This  survey  also  showed 
that  574  would  visit  the  Mammoth 
Cave  in  Kentucky,  486  were  visiting 
I  My  Old  Kentucky  Home  at  Bards-  ! 
|  town,  Ky.,  and  344  would  visit  other  ! 
J  state  parks.  We  feel  that  this  phase  j 
l  of  the  NYA  project  work  has  placed  i 
j  some  startling  information  in  the 
I  hands  of  the  public,  which,  here- 
i  tof ore,  has  never  been  compiled  by 
any  individual,  organization  or  so- 
ciety. The  National  "Youth  Admini- 
stration and  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice area  study  appreciates  the  in- 
dulgence of  Superintendent  of  the 
Park,  Mr.  John  M.  Cissell,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Park  service 
assigned  as  his  assistants. 


Kentucky  Folklore 


BY 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 


KENTUCKY 
BALLADS  AND  SONGS 


Kentuckians  have  always  been  a 
singing-  people.  A  legend  says  that 
one  of  the  companions  of  Daniel 
Boone,  who  became  separated  from 
him  on  a  hunt,  grew  frightened  at  a 
strange  noise  in  the  forest.  He  looked 
to  his  priming  and  crept  cautiously  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound.  Finally, 
when  the  hunter's  nerves  were  frayed 
with  uncertainty  at  the  volume  and 
harshness  of  the  sound,  he  discovered 
that  Boone  was  singing  as  he  lay  on 
;  his  back  on  the  leaves,  either  because 
,  of  a  wave  of  loneliness  or  because  of 
a  sense  of  joy  in  life. 

Ballad-singing  was  one  of  the  cus- 
toms brought  directly  from  the  Brit- 
I  ish  isles  by  the  pioneers.  Many  of 
(the  old  English  and  Scottish  popular 
1  ballads  have  been  discovered  in  Ken- 
tucky by  Professor  John  F.  Smith, 
of  Beiea  College;  Mr.  H.  E.  Fuson, 
of  Harlan;  the  musician  Howard 
Brockway,  of  New  York,  and  the  late  : 
Miss  Josephine  McGill,  of  Louisville, 
to  mention  only  a  few  of  those  who 
have  found  ballad-hunting  fascinat- 
ing. Most  of  this  work,  however,  has 
been  done  in  the  mountains.  The 
great  central  areas  of  the  State  and 
the  Jackson  Purchase  are  still  prac- 
tically untouched  and  would  yield 
equally  excellent  material.  In  many 
remote  communities  there  are  still 
left  some  of  the  old-time  ballads  sing- 
ers, unknown  to  talking  machine  com- 
panies and  radio  broadcasting  sys- 
j  terns. 

I  Quite  as  interesting  as  the  old  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  popular  ballads  are 
!  the  native  ballads  that  Kentucky  has 
[produced  or  else  has  kept  alive.  The 
I  ballad-making  impulse  had  weakened 
j  greatly  before  Kentucky  was  settled,  i 
•but  that  it  is  still  alive  was  shown 
by  the  numerous  songs  that  grew  up 
around'  the  Floyd  'Collins  disaster. 
Though  these  native  ballads  are  the 
product  of  definite  authors,  they  have 
usually  been  transmitted  orally  and 
have  taken  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  older  ballads.  From  neighborhood 
to  neighborhood  they  have  passed, 
sometimes  acquiring  acretions  in  the 
transmission.  Hundreds  of  songs  that 
tell  a  story  and  do  not  belong  under 
the  head  of  old  ballads  still  exist.  Oc- 
casionally one  of  them,  like  the 
"Prisoner's  Song,"  is  picked  up  and 
given  a  new  life  by  some  musician. 
The  talking  machine  and  the  radio 
have  been  the  means  of  reviving  or 
recording  some  of  these  ballads,  but 
the  number  thus  rescued  is  probably 
smaller  than  that  of  ballads  yet  to 
be  found  and  recorded.  j 
Ballads  are  concerned  primarily ' 
with  telling  a  story;  songs  are  lyrical; 
rather  than  narrative.  Many  moun- ' 
tain  songs  have  found  their  way  into 
collections  and  published  articles,  but 
again  the  State  as  a  whole  has  not 
been  explored.  Professor  Odum  and  j 
Johnson,  of  the  University  of  North! 


Newell's  PLAYS  AND  GAMES  OF 
AMERICAN  CHILDREN  have  ap- 
peared in  Kentucky  in  some  form. 
Some  have  found  a  place  in  song- 
books,  but  others  are  circulating  oral- 
ly, in  true  folk-song  fashion.  All  of 
these  should  be  recorded  in  some  ac- 
cepted fashion. 

Carolina,  have  shown,  by  their  survey 
of  only  two  counties  in  the  South, 
I  that  Negro  songs  are  largely  uncol- 
j  lected.     Our  Kentucky  Negro  songs 
have  been  studied  by  Professor  Karl 
;  J.  Holtzknecht,  while  he  was  a  mem- 
|  ber  of  the  University  of  Louisville 
faculty,  and  Miss  Mary  Allan  Gris- 
som,  of  Columbia.    Some  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  colored  schools  of  Louis- 
ville have  rescued  from  their  students 
little-known  or  unknown  songs.  There 
are  probably  hosts  of  Negro  songs 
peculiar  to  the  Ohio  River  towns  and 
to  such  areas  as  the  Western  Coal- 
fields and  the  cotton  patches  around 
Hickman. 

Though  Negro  songs  are  relatively 
more  numerous  than  any  other  kind, 
)  there  are  many  songs  in  the  State 
j  sung  by  the  whites  that  have  never 
i  been  printed  in  any  form.    The  Jack- 
I  son  Purchase,  judging  by  the  songs 
j  there  when  I  was  a  boy,  ought  to 
yield  many  cowboy  songs  and  ballads; 
more  than  fifteen  of  those  given  in 
Dr.    John     A.    Lomax's  COWBOY 
SONGS  AND  BALLADS  were  sung 
in  my  neighborhood.     Nearly  all  of 
the    rhymes    and    songs    found  in 


FOLLOWING  the  1037  flood,  Lincoln  historians  were  excited  over 
*     the  report  that  the  old  home  of  Squire  Pate,  above  Lewisport,  Ky 
had  floated  from  its  foundations,  been  wrecked  and  finally  chopped  up 
for  tobacco  bed  fuel.    J.  S.  Gregory,  Lewisport.  descendant  of  Squire 
Pate,  says  the  story  isn't  tine.  —  - 

"I  own  two  farms  above  town,' 
said  Ml'.  Gregory.  "A  small  ten- 
ant house  from  one  of  the  farms 
did  float  away  and  was  eventually 
chopped  up.  But  it  wasn't  Squire 
Pate's  home.  It  is  still  standing 
where  it  always  did." 

Squire  Pate  was  the  judge  before 
whom  Abe  Lincoln  was  summoned 
to  answer  to  a  charge  that  he  was 
operating  an  Ohio  River  ferry 
without  a  license. 

It  seems  that  Lincoln,  while  act- 
ing as  ferryman  on  Anderson 
River  had  rowed  a  couple  of  trav- 
elers out  to  an  Ohio  River  steam- 
boat (hat  had  refused  to  respond 
to  signals  to  stop  for  passengers. 

It  was  Lincoln's  first  law  case, 
for  he  plead  his  own  cause.  He 
won  the  case,  too.  Squire  Pate 
decided  that  rowing  a  man  just 
half  way  out  in  the  river  didn't 
constitute  operating  a  ferry. 


LincolnShrine  Tablet 
Dedicated  By  Corps 


Ending  business  sessions  here, 
members  of  the  Department  of 
Kentucky,  Women's  Relief  Corps, 
GAR  left  in  busses  Wednesday 
for  Ho'dgenville  to  dedicate  at  the 
Lincoln  Shrine  a  bronze  inscrip- 
tion of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  ad 

dl  Headed  by  Mayor  Scholtz's  of- 
ficial car,  a  motorcade  of  busses 
containing  children  of  the  Barret 
Junior  High  School  who  recently 


completed  a  model  of  the  shrine, 
forty  members  and  officers  of  the 
corps  and  friends  left  the  Seel- 
gach  Hotel  with  police  escort. 

The  program  at  the  shrine,  said 
Mrs  R.  V.  Love,  past  national 
president,  jn^ided  presentation  of 
the  tablet  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L 
Kothe  Seattle,  Wash.,  national 
president,  and  acceptance  by  John 
M.  Cissell,  representing  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 


Lincoln  Memorial  Cabin 
Dedicated  In  Northwest 


WENATCHEE,  Wash.— (U.P.)  —  A 
cabin  built  as  a  memorial  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  on  a  plain  near  here 
below  a  great  stone  face  resembling 
that  of  the  Civil  War  President  has 
been  dedicated. 

The  cabin,  erected  by  the  Washing- 
ten  unit  of  the  Sons  of  Union  Veter- 
ans, was  built  to  the  exact  specifica- 
tions as  the  one  in  which  Lincoln 
was  born  at  Hodgenville,  Ky.  Decades 
ago  the  site  was  the  camping  ground 
for  an  Indian  pacifist  leader,  Chief 
Moses. 

The  stone  face  which  overhangs 
the  cabin  is  called  Lincoln  Rock  be- 
cause it  bears  such  a  likeness  to  the 
President. 


\ 


THE  LOG  CABIN.  u 

To  The  Editor: 

I  have  often  wondered  why  the 
rude  log  cabin  on  Rock  Spring 
Farm,  Hardin  county,  Kentucky, 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  on  Feb.  12,  1809, 
was  so  blissfully  ignored  and 
shunned  while  Lincoln's  homes  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois  are  written 
about,  talked  about,  romanced 
about  and  pictured  about,  and  his 
real  birthplace  in  Kentucky,  where 
he  lived  until,  a  youth  of  seven 
years  he  went  with  his  parents  to 
live  in  Spencer  county,  Indiana, 
was  forgotten.— Martha- L.  Cruik- I 
shank,  621  Avenue  E,  Fort  Madi- 
son, ia.  K^-;).t^v><4;^'j, 

--»«  "oAiv  TARS. 
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Kentucky  Cabin  On  Fairgrounds 
Built  of  White  Oak  Logs  In  1922 

$25,000  Shrine  Gives  j 
Vivid  Picture  of  Past 


By  MAUDE  WARD  LAFFERTY. 

Since  appointed  as  hostess  for 
the  Kentucky  Log  Cabin  of  the 
1940  Stale  Fair,  numerous  ques- 
tions havb  been  received,  asking 
for  information  concerning  this 
cabin  an  1  similar  homes  in  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  an  interesting  sub- 
ject and  well  worth  considering. 

The  Kentucky  Log  Cabin  is  not 
a  replica  of  a  settler's  cabin  as 
sometimes  stated  but  of  the 
homes  built  for  average  Ken- 
tucky citizens  between  1785  and 
1800.  It  is  a  $25,000  r<ift  of  the 
Kentucky  Jockey  Club  to  the 
State  and  was  erected  of  white 
oak  logs  in  1922. 

Furnished  In  Antiques. 
It  is  under  the  supervision  of 
women's  clubs  who  use  it  as  a 
convention  hall  and  center  for 
presenting  programs.  It  is  fur- 
nished upstairs  and  down  in 
choice  antiques  of  the  period  and 
presents  a  picture  of  the  past  so 
vividly  the  youth  of  today  can 
visualize  living  conditions  in  1792 
when  Kentucky  became  the  fif- 
teenth State  in  the  American 
Union.  It  is  a  shrine  which  every 
loyal  Kentuckian  should  visit. 

Similar  to  it  is  Glen  Lilly  at 
Munfordville,  the  home  of  Gen. 
Simon  Bolivar  Buckner,  West 
Pointer,  poet,  Brigadier-General 
of  the  Confederacy  and  former 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  a  charm- 
ing home  filled  with  rare  books, 
literary  and  art  treasures. 

Reed  Home  Cited. 

Another  example  is  the  beau- 
tiful old  log  home  of  Justice 
Stanley  Reed,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  hill  above  Maysville.  It 
was  formerly  a  noted  tavern  and 
incoming  settlers  who  had  float- 
ed down  the  Ohio  to  that  point 
spent  a  long,  hard  day  climbing 
the  steep  hill  to  enjoy  safety  and 
rest  at  night.  The  Reeds'  big 
living-room  was  then  the  tap- 
room and  *  grooves  cut  into  the 
rice  plaster  by  the  whisky  bar- 
rels are  still  visible.  The  rare 
rush-bottomed  chairs,  glossy  ma- 
hogany furniture,  the  pictures 
and  silver  are  charming  against 
the  white-washed  log  walls, 
bearing  mute  testimony  to  good 
living  in  Kentucky  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago. 


THE  KENTUCKY  LOG  CABIN  on  the  fairgrounds. 


Such  nouses  neauy  weather- 
boarded  and  painted  white  are 
the  comfortable  farm  homes  of 
Kentucky.  Many  of  them  with 
stately  porticos  added  are  quite 
imposing  when  glimpsed  through 
long  avenues  of  handsome  trees. 

Buck  Pond,  for  example,  built 
in  1783  by  Col.  Thomas  Marshall, 
friend  of  Washington,  hero  of 
Brandywine  and  father  of  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall,  is  still 
beautiful  in  1940,  and  the  pride 
of  Woodford  County. 

Log  Homes  Were  Standard. 

In  a  smaller  log  house  in  Lan- 
caster built  in  1796  lived  John 
Boyle,  Samuel  McKee,  George 
Robertson  and  Robert  P.  Letcher, 
successively,  and  these  four  men 
served  Kentucky  in  Congress 
for  a  period  of  thirty  years. 
Judges  Boyle  and  Robertson  be- 
came Chief  Justices  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Court  of  Appeals  and  Rob- 
ert P.  Letcher  became  Governor 
of  Kentucky. 

This  story  is  repeated  all  over 
Kentucky  for  in  the  beginning 
the  log  homes  were  the  only 
homes  and  in  them  dwelt  the 
State's  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens, doctors,  jurists,  members 
of  Congress,  Governors,  inven- 
tors, educators  and  artists.  In 
memory  of  them  and  their 
achievements  we  may  well  cher- 
ish the  Kentucky  Log  Cabin  at 
the  State  Fair. 


Lincoln  Memorial  Packs  Em  In 


Washington  Monument 
lust   Another  Show 


By  Jack  Stinnett. 

JUST  what  impels  tourists  to  tour  the  way  they  do  is  a  mystery 
that  no  authority  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  Washington 
wants  to  tackle.    But  that  the  ways  of  the  tourist  are  strange  is  a 
certainty. 

That  much  is  proved  by  a  survey  of  the  National  Park  service 
on  comparative  travel  for  the  eleven  months  ending  September  1 
and  just  released.  I  put  the  puzzle  up  to  the  personnel  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association,  supposed  to  know  all  there  is  to 
know  about  touring,  but  they  said  they  would  have  to  pass  the 
buck.  They  couldn't  explain  what  goes  on  in  a  tourist's  mind. 
If  you  want  to  try  to  make  something  of  it,  here  are  some  facts 
and  figures. 

•  *  * 

JfOR  example,  the  most  popular  tourist  spot  in  America  today  is 
the  Lincoln  Memorial.  For  some  time  now,  its  popularity  has 
been  sneaking  up  and  ahead  of  the  Washington  Monument's.  This 
year,  the  Memorial  to  the  rail-splitter  President  put  the  555-foot 
marble  obelisk  in  the  shade.  The  park  service  found  that  1,357,286 
persons  passed  through  the  fluted  colonnades  of  the  Memorial  in 
the  eleven-month  period,  while  only  843,713  visited  the  Monument. 

Visitors  to  the  Monument  were  about  the  same  as  last  year,  but 
for  some  reason  the  number  of  those  who  went  in  to  gaze  at  the 
Daniel  Chester  French  statue  of  the  Great  Emancipator  increased 
nearly  400,000. 

*  *  * 

WlfHILE  you  are  working  on  the  whys  of  this,  add  the  fact  that 
in  New  York  harbor,  that  mecca  of  tourists  for  generations,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  attracted  only  330.076  and  this  during  World's  Fair 
time,  too.    The  Statue  of  Liberty  did  a  bit  of  a  nose  dive  in  pop- 


ularity, drawing  about  40,000  fewer  unofficial  inspectors  than  a 
year  ago. 

And  if  you  are  not  confused  enough  now,  take  into  consideration 
that  of  the  memorials  that  the  park  service  keeps  a  check  on,  the 
least  popular  was  the  house  where  Lincoln  died,  only  about  13,000 
persons  visiting  that  spot  in  the  eleven  months. 

Of  the  military  parks,  battlefields  and  cemeteries,  Gettysburg 
was  tops,  with  more  than  500,000  visitors,  but  the  supposedly  much 
lesser  known  Chickamauga-Chattanooga  battle  site  was  a  respect- 
ably close  second  with  416,774  visitors. 

*  *  * 

TO7HEN  anybody  mentions  national  parks  to  me,  I  always  think 
of  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite.  But  they  are  only  fourth  and  fifth 
on  the  list,  respectively,  with  less  than  500,000  visitors.  Shenandoah 
had  neaily  777,000;  Great  Smoky  Mountain  National  Park,  565,000, 
The  Grand  Canyon  was  well  down  the  list.  Only  328,307  persons 
stopped  there. 

Visiting  all  areas  in  the  period  checked  by  the  park  service 
were  about  1,000,000  more  persons  than  last  year,  a  fact  attributed 
to  the  war,  which  not  only  has  stopped  travel  abroad  but  has  had 
some  bearing  on  South  American  travel  and  travel  to  the  Caribbean. 
The  battle  of  the  British  with  the  Graf  Spee  caused  a  kink  in 
South  American  travel  and  rumors  of  submarine  activity  and  the 
presence  of  British  and  French  warships  in  the  Caribbean  slowed 
things  up  there. 

*  *  * 

fJpHE  A.A.A.  says  travel  to  Mexico  was  booming  for  a  time,  but 
the  threat  of  a  revolution  as  result  of  neither  Presidential  candi- 
date's willingness  to  concede  he  had  lost  apparently  caused  a  big 
change  in  plans  on  this  side  of  the  border.  Travel  in  that  direction 
had  come  almost  to  a  standstill  at  last  report. 

If  you  want  a  final  puzzler,  take  this  one:  Why  did  1,500  tour- 
ists choose  August  to  visit  Death  Valley? 


An  Editor  Sees  Old  Fort  Harrod 


About  sixty  percent  of  the  visitors 
to  Fort  Harrod  are  Ohioans.  Note  the 
cars  on  the  esplanade  any  day  and  six 
out  of  every  ten  are  from  our  sister 
state  of  Ohio.    Indiana    and  Illinois 
come  next.  Any  day  half  of  the  states 
in  the  Union  will  be  represented.  The 
most    of  the  visitors    come    because  ] 
they    are    interested    in  history.  A 
young  lady  from    Bloomfield,  Ken- 
tucky, now  living  in  Springfield,  O.,  | 
sent  us  the  following  editorial  from  \ 
the  Springfield  Daily    News,  which 
shows  plainly  many    features    were ' 
pointed  out  to  him: 

TRENDS      Harrodsburg,  Ky.:  Some 
CF  THE    live  in  hope  of  a  heaven  be-  j 
TIMES      yond,  and  some  in  the  haze! 
of  a  history  behind.    The    best  and 
luckiest  do  both.    They  combine  the 
wisdom  come  of  the  old  times  with 
the  future   building    of   the  pioneer. 
This  brings  us  to    Harrodsburg,  en- 
gulfed in  the  glories  of  history,  yet. 
singing  the  glories  of  a  present  and 
future  Kentucky  of  the    great  man, 
the  great  horse  and  the  great  ham.  I 
Quick,  then,   to  the  stockade,  re-j 
stored  by  histcry,  of  Old  Fort  liarvfid.  | 
where  Kentucky's    first    white  men 
held  as  best  they    could    to  scalps 
which  lay  all  too  lightly  on  Indian 
fighter  heads 

Any  good  oak  tree  hereabouts  cau 
recall  those  days  now  only  166  years 
gone.  I 

Only  a  walled  fort  would  do.  The ' 
Indians  here  were  righUtrg  desperate- 
ly and  angrily  for  their  homes  as  the 
English  are  fighting  now  for  theirs. ' 
The  log  houses  were  laid  in  line.  Their 
walls  were  extended  by  a  stockade  of 
upright  poles  to  enclose  an  open 
space  around,  including  the  spring  at 
the  far  corner  down  the  hill.  That 
spring,  promising  water  in  time  of 
siege,  was  indispensable.  Inside  the 
cabins  hang  still  the  "yokes"  to  swing 
over  shoulders  with  a  pail  of  water 
suspended  from  either  end.  Such  was 
j  that  day's  modern  water  plant. 

J  George  Rogers  Clark  lived  in  the 
large*  cabin,  two  stories  high,  in  the 
corner  place.  It  was  a  stylian  home, 
with  all  the  modern  improvements  of 
that  Kentucky  day.  The  big  fireplace 
had  cranes  enough  to  cook  for  com- 
pany. The  puncheon  floor  would  bear 
a  regiment.  Upstairs,  the  beds  of 
rough  posts  with  sticks  to  hold  the 
bedding  laid  across,  invited  to  repose. 
To  court  sweet  sleep  no  downy  bed 

!  was  needed  in  those  outdoor  days. 

A  hollowed  half  log  does  for  baby's 
cradle  here.  Long  serpent-thin  sickles 
cut  their  scanty  wheat.  For  a  husking 
peg  did  the  helpless  farmer  hie  him 
to  the  store?  He  carved  an  oak  or 
hickory  stick  to  the  sharp  point  re- 
quired, tied  on  a  thong  for  finger 
hold,  and  off  to  the  field  he  went. 
Spinning  wheels  for  wool  and  spin- 
ning wheels  for  flax  stand  every- 
where at  rest.  When  ever  did  those 
ladies  get  time  for  bridge  or  gossip 
or  movie  shows? 


and  ironing  they  whiled  away  their 
time  weaving  pretty  things  out  of  the 
hair  combed  from  their  haughty 
heads. 


Here  is  the  luxurious  educational 
institution  where  the  children  learned 
from  cards,  there  being  no  books, 
their  a,  b,  c's.  The  room  looks  10  by 
12.  The  floor,  that  most  durable  of 
materials,  mother  earth.  The  seats 
are  half  logs,  smoothed  a  bit  on  the 
upper  side,  with  pegs  in  augur  holes 
for  legs.  There  being  nothing  too  good 
f ur  the  youth,  two  windows  were  cut 
through  the  logs  with  oiled  paper  for 
glass.  Then  the  fireplace! 

No  modern  child,  however  rich, 
could  dream  of  a  schoolhouse  heating 
plant  such  as  this.  This  fireplace  fills 
one  end  of  the  room.  So  deep  and  wide 
it  is,  there  was  no  getting  the  logs 
for  it  through  the  door.  The  fireplace 
was  left  open  at  one  end  outside.  The 
huge  backlogs  were  pushed  endwise 
through  this  hole  and  a  stone  rolled 
over  it  when  the  logs  were  in. 

Before  that  10-foot  fire  the  old  time 
children  sat,  their  faces  burning  while 
their  rear  parts  froze.  Contemplating 
the  glowing,  changing  coals  they  for- 
got their  lessons  and  built  in  their 
own  free  minds  a  world  in  their  own 
image.  Of  such  came  Henry  Clay  and 
Abe  Lincoln  and  Old  Kentucky  Home. 

The  guns,  ox-yokes  and  axes  all 
about  suggest  how  little  the  men  of 
old  Fort  Harrod  were  free  to  sit  and 
watch  their  women  work.  Those  hoes 
and  sickles  meant  back-breaking  toil. 
To  keep  those  great  fireplaces  going 
was  a  warming  winter  job.  Then  the 
guns. 

Here  are  deer  rifles,  squirrel  rifles 
and  every  manner  of  weapon  current 
in  those  days.  There  are  fox  traps, 
rabbit  traps  and  traps  made  big  for 
be$r.  Those  curious  openings,  three  or 
four  inches  square,  in  all  the  walls! 
Ttye  hunger  those  people  had  for  air! 
No,  the  need  for  a  chance  to  brain 
with  an  unerring  bullet  an  Indian 
skulking  through  yonder  woods.  They 
lived,  those  old  time  Kentuckians,  as 
we  all  do  now,  in  a  state  of  chronic 
war. 

It  was  as  dangerous  for  Fort  Har- 
rod children  to  venture  outside  the 
stockade,  to  be  picked  up  by  prowling 
Indians,  as  to  venture  on  city  streets 
today  to  be  crushed  t>y  passing-  caro. 

Unemployment?  They  never  heard 
of  it.  There  was  more  work  always 
than  they  had  time  to  do.  They  work- 
ed hard  and  had  little.  To  get  a  little, 
called,  in  that  machineless  age,  for 
working  much.  We  with  our  machines 
produce  much  with  little  labor,  but  to 
distribute  it  we  know  no  way  but 
war:  Like  the  ancient  Chinese  who 
only  knew  to  roast  a  pig  by  burning 
down  the  house. 


Here  among  modern  improvements, 
as  these  went  in  those  old  days,  are 
the  last  thing  in  bullet  molds,  in 
broadaxes,  in  brooms  made  of  hick- 
ory shavings,  bed  warmers  and  char- 
coal-heated pressing  irons.  Here  are 
the  soap  kettles  and  the  ash  hoppers 
where  lye  was  distilled  for  soap. 
When  these  Fort  Harrod  women  had 
woven  the  cloth  and  sewed  their 
clothes  and  cooked  their  meals  and 
made  their  soap  and  molded  their 
candles  and  finished    their  washing 


Here  at  Old  Fort  Harrod  six-inch 
logs,  set  upright,  kept  the  Indians 
away.  At  new  Fort  Harrod  nothing 
short  of  six-inch  steel  can  keep  a  Hit- 
ler out.  They  strove  with  overwork; 
with  unemployment,  we.  They  armed 
with  knives  and  rifles  against  the 
howling  Pawnee.  We  burrow  to  es- 
cape the  screaming  rain  of  bombs.; 
They  and  their  successors  solved  their  I 
problem  of  paucity  and  of  the  Indian 
war.  Our  ensuing  problem  of  plenty 
and  its  own  concomitant  wars  re- 
main. Here  at  Fort  Harrod  see  the 
simple  life.  We  won't  go  back;  no 
more  did  they. 


THE  PARENTS  of  Abraham  Lincoln  were  married  in 
cabin,  which  stands  in  Lincoln  Homestead  State 
Park  Mary  Jane  Haydon,  Louisville,  is  in  foreground. 


I  is 
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